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Plans For Compensating Salesmen 


A Class “A” member, interested in meth- 
ods of compensating members of sales forces 
of industrial and commercial ‘institutions, 
asked that a questionaire be circulated to 
bring together such information as there is on 
this subject, and this information has been 
compiled and is given in a special article ap- 
pearing in this issue of the BULLETIN. The 

_ amount of information is meager, but certain 
plans have been developed and the survey of 
the field will at least furnish those BULLETIN 
readers interested in the subject an under- 
standing of such methods as are being used, 
especially where. bonuses or other compensa- 
tion is paid in addition to a straight salary or 
commissions. 
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The National Association of Corpotation Schools 
Headquarters, 130 East 15th Street, New York City 


Objects 


Corpacations are realizing more and more the importance of” education in efficient 
management of their business. The Company school has been sufficiently tried” a as 8 
method of increasing efficiency to warrant its continuance as an industrial factor, 

The National Association of Corporation Schools aims to render new corporation schools 
successful from the start by warning them against the pitfalls into which others have fallen 
and to provide a forum where corporation school officers may interchange experience, The 
control is vested entirely in the member corporations, thus admitting only so much of theory 
and extraneous activities as the corporations themselves feel will be eficial and will return 
dividends on their investment in time and membership fees. 

A central office is maintained where information is gathered, arranged and classified re- 
garding every phase of industrial education, This is available to all corporations, companies, 

$ or individuals who now maintain or desire to institute educational courses upon be 
coming mem’ 


Functions 
The functions of the Association afe threefold: to develop the efficiency of the iudividuat 


employe; to increase efficiency in industry; to have the courses in established i 
"institutions modified to meet more fully the needs of industry. hed eee 


Membership 


From the Constitution—Article III. 


Szction 1.—Members shal} be divided into three classes: Class A (Company Members) 
Class B (Members), Class C (Associate Members). = 
Section 2.—Class A members shall be commercial, industrial, transportation or govern- 
mental organizations, whether under corporation, firm or individual ownershi , which now are 
or may be interested in the education of their employes. They shall be entitled, through their 
pert) accredited representatives, to attend all meetings of the Association, to vote and to 
old office 


Sxction 3.—Class B members shall be officers, managers or instructors of schools con- 
ducted by corporations that are Class A members, They shall be entitled to hold office and 
attend all general meetings of the Association. 


Sxcrion 4.—Class C members shall be those not eligible for membership in Class A or 
- Class B who are in sympathy with the objects.of the Association. 


~~ 


Dues 


ELA From the Constitution—Article VII. 
ction 1.—The annual dues of Class A members shall be $100.00. — 
ECTION 2.—The annual dues of Class B members shall be $5.00 and the annual dues of 
Class.C members shall be $10.00. b 

Section 3.—All dues shall be payable in advance and shall Cover the calendar year. New 
Class A members joining between January ist and April Ist shall pay first f aw Bo dues of 
$100.00; those joining between April Ist and July 1st shall pay nine months’ dues or $75.00; 
those joining between July 1st and October ist shall pay six months’ dues or $56.00; those 
ining between October ist and December 31st shall pay three months’ dues or $25.00, but . 
‘or subsequent years shall pay full dues of $100.00. Any members in arrears for. three months 
shall be dropped by the Executive Committee unless in its judgment sufficient reasons shall 

exist for continuing members on the roll. 
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THE PRESENT STATUS OF THE LABOR-CAPITAL 
OPPOSITION 


‘Mr. Paul W. Litchfield, Vice-President and Factory Man- 
ager of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, has recently 
published a booklet entitled “The Industrial Republic.” Mr. 
Litchfield deals with the problems of capital and labor. In Chap- 
ter 3, “Present Status of the Labor-Capital Opposition,” Mr. 
Litchfield discusses the present relations of capital and labor as 
follows: 

“From all sides to-day we hear the economic axiom that the 
only way to keep wages at their present high level or increase 
them in the future is to become more efficient, and by so doing 
to increase production. 

“When profit-sharing or joint stock ownership with labor 
becomes a more established custom, companies who do not offer 
such opportunities will not only find it difficult to obtain new 
men of the right type, but will not be able to retain those whom 
they now have. The advantage and good-will accrue to those 
who first adopt it. 

“Assuming the condition to prevail universally that labor 
should receive its full payment in wages and capital take all the 
excess, the natural consequence would be to divide Industry into 
two classes, one whose interest is entirely in wage, and the other 
entirely in profits. The first class must realize that so long as 
the business is successful enough to obtain the capital necessary 
to continue its operation, any further profits are detrimental to 
the interests of labor and, therefore, they should strive to have 
their wage so high that excess profits would not be possible. On 
the other hand, those supplying the capital would realize that so 
long as sufficient labor can be obtained to operate the business, 
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the wage must be kept as low as possible in order that the 
profits might be larger. This is the condition which generally 
prevails in Industry today, and by having a difference of interests 
rather than a community of interest between the two parties, 
conditions promoting friction and unrest are always present. 
This condition can only be overcome by bringing about a com- 
munity of interest. 

“One of the reasons labor heretofore has not wished to take 
a risk in the business in relation to its reward has been the feeling 
on the part of labor that it has no voice in the management of 
the business. It is not in position to affect the profits. There- 
fore, it should not be called upon to take a speculative interest in 
the business, but should make those in control take all the risk. 
To very many workers this is a very satisfactory arrangement, 
but there are always some who have saved a little, who would 
be ready, if they had the opportunity, to risk their savings with 
the other capital, and there are others who think that risking their 
labor alone when they have no capital is sufficient to justify their 
having ‘a say’ in the selection of representatives to administer 
the enterprise. There is certainly justice in this contention which 
cannot be brushed aside. It must be recognized and fair repre- 
sentation given. While it is difficult to determine exactly what 
fair representation should be, we must attempt to provide for it 
as far as possible and not dismiss the idea as being impractical. 
The manifest injustice of no representation must be discon- 
tinued.” 


A BASIS FOR OPTIMISM 

During this reorganization period, when strikes, Bolshevism, 
profiteering and other developments are so prominent in the 
press and in the minds of everyone, we sometimes overlook the 
brighter side of the picture. 

America has produced six of the ten greatest scientific and 
industrial achievements of the last quarter century: the electric 
furnace, the airplane, the moving picture, electric and oxy-acety- 
lene welding, the induction motor and the linotype. America has 
a whole lot of other things to be thankful for, and when a con- 
structive plan has been determined which will insure a just and 
equitable distribution of created wealth and has been accepted, 
and all factors in industrial and commercial life are pulling to- 
gether in satisfactory and harmonious relations, just watch these 
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United States lead the way to peace, prosperity and national 
unity. Much more progress has been made, too, than is now 


realized. 


HOME OWNING AS A FACTOR IN LABOR 
TURNOVER 

The Citizens National Bank of Baltimore is calling the atten- 
tion of the industrial and commercial world to the absence of 
labor troubles in that city. This propaganda is being carried on 
through large display advertisements in newspapers published in 
other communities, especially industrial communities. “One of 
the chief contributing factors to the industrial growth of Balti- 
more,” says the advertisement, “is its small labor turnover, due 
to the fact that sixty-five per cent of its laboring classes owned 
their own homes.” Attention is called to the fact that in Balti- 
more the worker who depends upon his pay envelope can estab- 
lish a home for his family without incurring any weekly outlay 
than that entailed by the payment of a moderate rent. Reports 
issued by the Industrial Bureau of the Baltimore Board of Trade 
show that fourteen new industries, with a total capitalization of 
$20,000,000, were established in Baltimore during the month of 
June, and since that date to the time when the advertisement 
appeared (October 31st) twenty-one other industrial firms had 
moved to Baltimore, employing a total of more than 25,000 work- 
ers. The above information clearly indicates the importance of 
helping employes of large industrial and commercial enterprises 
to become home owners. Many of the industrial institutions hav- 
ing membership in our Association have recognized this fact, but 
perhaps not all have recognized the extent to which home owning 
contributes in the reduction of labor turnover. 


A NEED FOR A CLEARER UNDERSTANDING OF 
“RIGHTS” 

A recent statement made public by the United States Steel 
Corporation showing, on September 30th, this year, a wide dis- 
tribution of holdings of the common stock, is a f@ceful indica- 
tion that capital and management are not longer, especially in the 
larger industrial institutions, synonymous. Management is now 
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a separate function, and should be recognized and treated as 
such. 

Recent reports of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company, the Pennsylvania Railroad, and other representative 
industrial and commercial organizations, plainly show that these 
institutions are owned by a great many individuals and that 
the management of industrial and commercial corporations is not 
longer representative merely of the stockholders, but that man- 
agement is equally responsible to the workers and to the best 
interests of the public. There are, therefore, four distinctive and 
fundamental divisions in modern industrial and commercial in- 


stitutions ; that is, the stockholders or those whose capitals are | 


invested, the employes or workers whose labor produces the prod- 
uct of these institutions, management which is responsible for 
the methods and the policies employed, and the public. It is well 
to get these factors clearly in mind and to consider the rights and 
functions of each without confusion and without attempt to 
deny any of the privileges that rightfully belong to each. This 
is a large task, but it is no larger than the determination of the 
rights of individuals and property rights, which have been satis- 
factorily developed and administered through the courts. It is 
quite probable that the problems arising out of a just and equita- 
ble distribution of created wealth under modern methods of creat- 
ing wealth may not yield to the efforts of the courts, but it is 
certain that some other tribunal comparable to the courts can 
be developed and instituted which will with equal justice and 
equal effectiveness determine these problems. The action of 
President Wilson in calling the Industrial Conference at Wash- 
ington and similar conferences which have developed, indicates. 
that some such a plan will be the result of these efforts. There 
is a sincere and earnest desire to avoid in so far as possible 
strife and contention, and to get into a clear field where justice 
and equity may triumph as the result of better understanding 
based upon more complete knowledge of the problems. 


The richest soil, if uncultivated, produces the rankest weeds. 
—Plutarch. 
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RIGHTS OF SOCIETY SUPERSEDING RIGHTS OF 
ANY GROUP OR FACTION 

Serious consideration is being given to the economic con- 
dition which now exists throughout the United States. An 
enlarged philosophy is in the process of development. One of 
the best recognized economic authorities is Mr. George E. Rob- 
erts, Vice-President of the National City Bank of New York. 


Mr. Roberts, in a recent issue of The Americas, a magazine 
issued by the bank, discusses the present economic situation. 


From his article the following pertinent extracts are taken. Mr. 
Roberts opens his discussion by stating “Everywhere the efforts 


to revive productive industry, supply the pressing wants of the 


population and lower the exorbitant prices which are prevail- 
ing, are embarrassed by sudden strikes paralyzing production 


and throwing transportation and trade into confusion. 


“Each group is aggrieved by a condition which other groups 
have created, and heedlessly and recklessly resorts to action 
which increases the general distress and confusion. 

“Reasoning people of all classes must be impressed with the 
utter lack of any sense of public responsibility, or of obligation 
to the community, on the part of many of the persons and group 
leaders participating in these strikes. They take action which 
they fully expect will work fearful hardships and injury to great 
numbers of innocent people, who are helplessly involved as mem- 
bers of the community, without any compunctions whatever. 
Moreover, it is strange. that the public seems to be so helpless. 
Men deplore the situation, but speak of it as though it was a 
necessary result of a competitive society. It is not competition. 
It is combination carried beyond bounds, to where it is destruc- 
tive of organized society. 

“Any policy which if carried out freely will break up com- 
munity life, disrupt the whole system of industry under which 
people rely upon exchanges with each other, and force society 
back into barbarism and anarchy, may be condemned without 
argument. There is no room for argument. There must of 
necessity be such a compromise and limitation of personal rights 
as will permit people to cooperate in community life. — 

“The present state of disorder over the world is due to a 
want of comprehension of this fundamental necessity for com- 
munity cooperation, and of the obligation that rests upon each 
individual to so govern his own actions that he will not infringe 
upon common rights which are essential to the community life. 
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“Society in its efforts to find the most effective methods of 
production seems to have developed industry beyond ‘the com. 
prenension of the population or beyond the sense of individyal 
loyalty or obligation to the community of which each is himself 
a dependent part.” 


Mr. Roberts then cites the condition brought about in Great 


Britain. by the strike of the workers upon the British railroads, 
He also discusses the condition that would have existed in this 


country had not the president and the administration declared 
the coal strike illegal and brought to their assistance all the force 
of the government in maintaining this position. 


“In short, a strike of coal miners would be a blow at the 
community life. It is like a threat to pull down the house in 
which everybody lives unless some of the residents will yield 
to the demands of others. A threat is made to sacrifice the 
common welfare, in the hope that the other party will show more 
solicitude for that. welfare than the one who threatens. And 
even that is not a full statement, for the public welfare in this in- 
stance would be gravely affected if the demands were conceded. 
“It is natural to ask whether the community has any means 
of protecting itself in an emergency of this kind. Does it con- 
cede the right of the workers who happen to be employed in 
mining coal to control the supply of coal for everybody and, by 
arrangement among themselves, shut it off unless their demands 
are acceded? 
_. “Here again, far more is involved than the right of indi- 
viduals to seek their own personal welfare. The combined action 
would be an attempt to take an unwarranted advantage of a re- 
lationship which the miners, through no special merit of their 
own, happen to hold to the community. It is not to be regarded 
as merely a controversy between employers and employes. The 
rights of the community are paramount, and where that is the 
case the public must be privileged to act in whatever manner 
may be necessary to protect the common welfare. The right of 
individuals to combine and promote their. private interests never 
can be maintained over the rights of the entire community. 
“These ate fundamental principles, based upon the moral 
law which must govern the relations between men in community 
life. The moral law is also the economic law. In the long run, 
public opinion will recognize that it is the law of social necessity, 
and must govern. Social progress is made as people become 
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sufficiently enlightened to understand and agree upon the con- 
ditions which are necessary to harmonious and effective coopera- 
tion. And as the process of enlightenment is individual and 
voluntary, there is always ground for doubting the efficacy of 
legislation to coerce either employers or employes. Their minds 
must meet to really achieve the desired results. 

“It may be added, however, that capital has long since been 
brought under subjection to the public interest. Wherever an 
investment is ‘affected of a public use,’ or holds a monopolistic 
position which enables it to dictate terms to the public for neces- 
sary services, it is subject to regulation and control. 

“The present critical state of industry compels careful ex- 
amination of the leadership and objectives of the labor organiza- 
tions. These organizations are more aggressive than ever in 
increasing their membership and extending their influence. They 
are appealing for popular sympathy and support, and it is a fair 
question how they propdse to use the new powers they are 
seeking. 

“This is not questioning the right of organization, or the 
propriety of collective bargaining. In the abstract these are 
not in dispute, but after they are conceded there remains the 
very pertinent question, whether the ideas and leadership now 
dominant in organized labor are making for harmony and effi- 
ciency in industry or against it? It is a practical question whether 
the public interest will be served at this time by having industry 
brought more completely under the power of these organizations. 
Are they showing the consideration for public interests and the 
understanding of economic principles which ought to govern at 
all times, and especially in this time of world emergency? 

“The public should not take sides with Capital or Labor as 
such. It should hold a dominating position over both, and re- 
quire that in all efforts to promote their own interest they con- 
fine themselves to policies which are not prejudicial to the gen- 
eral public interests. The chief public interest is in the progress 
of industry, constant improvement of the methods of production 
and an increasing output of all things that minister to the com- 
fort of the masses of the people. That is the sure way and the 
only way of social progress. 

“One may accept organized labor as an established factor 
in industry as most employers do, whether they like it or. not, 
and even accept and approve labor organizations as necessary to 
preserve the equilibrium between the industrial forces, and still 
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in a more dominant position than they hold now, or strengthened 
by further legislative enactments. 


“It is desirable that every influence that seeks a dominating 


position in the social organization should be required to justify 
its policies from day to day, and show a proper respect for public 
opinion. For its own. guidance and development, so much of 


_ challenge and criticism is necessary, and it is well-warranted 


criticism to say that, in this epidemic of strikes which is raging, 
with a general effort to shorten hours and curtail production at 
a time when the interests of the great body of consumers re- 
quire larger production, organized labor is not showing a proper 
consideration for public opinion or the public welfare. 

“This is the fact which looms up at the present time above 
all the abstract and sentimental arguments for the right of col- 
lective bargaining, etc. In many instances the regular union 
authorities have lost the control which belongs to them under 
the rules of the organizations. In New York the pressmen’s 
unions are in rebellion against their supreme authority, and prac- 
tically all magazine and book printing is suspended. The dock 
workers of New York and other cities along the coast have gone 
out on a strike which their responsible officers acknowledge to 
be in violation of their signed agreement. This means that more 
radical leaders have seized control and are using the organi- 
zations. 

“This lack of responsibility in the organizations, indiffer- 
ence to agreements, conflicts of jurisdiction, which often cause 
costly interruptions of work through no fault of the employer 
and general indifference to everything but their own wants, are 
what cause employers to fear the power of the unions. They 
are reluctant to place their works under such control, and why 
should the public blame them or side against them? The public 
is interested in having peace in industry. Existing conditions do 
not afford a fair basis for the claims of the unions upon the 
sympathies and support of the public. They need to clean house 
and develop in their membership a higher sense of social responsi- 
bility in the use of power before asking the public to help them 
obtain more of it. : | 

“This is simply an application of the common law ruling 
throughout society, that individuals and organizations shall jus- 
tify their claims and aspirations to higher trusts and responsi- 
bilities by the manner in which they deport themselves in the 
trusts that have been confided to them. 

“There need be no trouble about collective bargaining, or 
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shop councils, or profit-sharing cooperation, or any of the other 
conditions, or alleviating remedies which are suggested, provided 
the spirit of cooperation is shown by all parties. But first of 
all, there must be agreement upon the main purpose to be accom- 
plished. which is to obtain the largest practicable production. 

“There are intelligent labor leaders who recognize this. Sec- 
retary W. B. Wilson, of the Department of Labor, in his open- 
ing address to the Industrial Conference summed up the case 
admirably when he said: 

“‘If wages are increased and profits remain the same, the 
burden is passed on to the consuming public in the form of an 
increased cost of living. and comes back in that form to the 
wage worker himself. No portion of improved living standards 
can come out of the profits of the employers unless there is 
profiteering.’ 

“Unfortunately, these men are unable to control the organi- 
zations. The machinery is taken in hand by others. A great 
educational work remains to be done before the unions are guided 
by such men as Secretary Wilson, but the demand is for more 
power immediately. 

“The common testimony of employers is that, with shorter 
hours and higher pay, efficiency, instead of improving, actually 
diminishes. The trouble is that the spirit of cooperation is want- 
ing; the will to increase production is wanting. There may be 


| skepticism as to statements of this kind from employers, but there 


is impartial testimony which cannot be discredited. Professor 
William Z. Ripley. of Harvard University, chairman of the 
National Adjustment Commission of the United States Shipping 
Board, which has ‘adjusted’ the wages of longshoremen until 
they are 70 cents an hour for 8 hours, and $1.10 for overtime, 
against 33 cents in 1914, in a statement to the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association, said: ‘As wages have gone up produc- 
tiveness has gone down, with the result that the direct cost of 
turning a ship round at Atlantic ports is at least three times what 
it was in 1914,’ a condition he said that ‘was absolutely ruinous’ 
and if not corrected would make the creation of a great American 
merchant marine impossible. 

It is to be freely granted that the root of the trouble is in 
the widespread belief that the wage-earners have not received a 
fair share of the product of their labors, but this recognition 
does not justify concessions which will only lead to greater con- 
fusion and disappointment. It is certain that industry must be 
directed in accordance with economic law, and that no policy 
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which conflicts with it can produce any benefits. If we have 
indeed developed our industrial system beyond the ability of the 
population to comprehend it, and our population has increased 
beyond the possibility of its finding a living by a more prisaiting 
system of: industry, the outlook is dark indeed. 

“But we should take a more hopeful view, and confidently 
teach the doctrine that the natural laws, by means of which the 
human race has achieved all the progress of the past, are still 
trustworthy and, if allowed to function without ignorant inter- 
ference, will continue to improve the conditions of life for all. 

“The entire history of progress shows that it is impossible 
to have an increasing accumulation of wealth without an in- 
creasing distribution of benefits to all the people. That there 
can be no general and continual exploitation of labor in a pro- 
gressive industrial community is as deinonstrable as any propo- 
sition in Euclid, for unless the consuming power of the masses 
is. constantly enlarged there will be no use for new supplies of 

capital and no earning power in them. It would be a stagnant 
society, profitable to nobody.” 


President Insull Addresses Employes of Commonwealth 
Edison Company 


The presidents of some of the industrial institutions which 
have membership in our Association have established the prac- 
tice of addressing the employes of their companies at least once 
a week. Mr. Samuel Insull, President of the Commonwealth 
Edison Company of Chicago, was a pioneer in this practice. In 
a recent address to the employes of the company, Mr. Insull 
reviewed the effects of the war upon the business of the company, 
and also the personal activities of the company. Mr. Insull also 
urged employes to become stockholders in the company. 


Books on Army Personnel Work Now Available 


Mr. Kendall Weisiger, of the Southern Bell Telephone & 
Telegraph Company, calls our attention to the fact that the War 
Department has published and now has ready for distribution 
two volumes giving a complete history of army personnel work. 
These volumes may be secured for $2.00 through the Depart- 
ment.of Public Documents in Washington. Mr. Weisiger states: 
“I believe it would be advantageous to bring these books to the 
attention .of the saponins through the medium of the 
BULLETIN.” 
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RIGHTS AND RESPONSIBILITIES, THE 
THIRD PHASE—THE PU BLIC 


This Is the Second Article in a | Series on the Rights and Responsi- 
bilities of Industrial and Social Business Relations in a Democracy 
—the First Article Was Published in the September Issue of the 
Bulletin and Other Articles Are to Follow in Future Issues. 


W. W. KINCAID, 
President, The National Association of Corporation Schools. 


In a previous article entitled “Rights and Responsibilities,” 
reference was made to the obligations of both employer and em- 
ploye to the public. Granted unlimited rights and ignoring their 
responsibilities to others, the employer and employe can easily 
combine and form an adjustment of their relations which will 
readily become an unreasonable burden upon the third party, 
the consuming public, who are directly affected by the results of 
this unsympathetic combination. 

If the rule of equal responsibility should be applied with 
the rule of right in the adjustment of employer and employe 
relations, it should also be applied in the adjustment of the three- 
sided relationship existing among the three parties directly in- 
volved in all industrial and commercial transactions. We have 
been accustomed to think of industrial relations as primarily if 
not exclusively a two-sided problem when in reality it is a three- 
sided one. All three sides must be given equal consideration if 
we are to arrive at any equitable basis of operation. 

When during the great anthracite coal strike in 1902 Presi- 
dent Roosevelt intervened and brought to bear pressure of the 
United States Government against the intolerable conditions 
brought about by the conflict. between the striking miners and 
the operators of the mines, he enunciated what was at that time 


_regarded as a new and peculiar doctrine, the right of the Govern- 


ment to inject itself into industrial quarrels between private in- 
terests, on behalf of the consuming public who are thereby caused 
to bear unjustifiable hardships. Both labor and capital, being 
recognized formerly as private interests, have been slow to recog- 
nize their obligations to the public. Their rights to the freest 
possible opportunity to contract and bargain have been considered 
sacred. Their obligation to serve the best interests of the com- 
munity has scarcely been recognized at all. 

The extreme conditions brought about by the coal strike of 
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1902 forced a recognition of responsibility to the public at the 
time considered new and unusual. 

Our mutual responsibility has been repeatedly recognized 
during the emergency of war. While the emergency of peace 
may not at any time become as acute as the emergency of war, 
the obligation involved is the same. It differs only in the method 
and degree of rigidity in its application. In times of peace as 
well as war the common good of all should be recognized as the 
common and first obligation of all. Democracy cannot function 
effectively without this recognition of the obligation of each to 
all. When each person fully recognizes his responsibility to 
others, a period of constructive building in industry and com- 
merce will be ushered in the like of which has not been realized 
in any previous period. 

Granted that we are right in our reasoning, why do we 
hesitate to apply under ordinary conditions that which has worked 
so well under extraordinary conditions? First, we have not 
thought of our duties to others as having a direct relation to our 
rights and privileges. We have been educated to demand all our 
rights as free-born citizens without being educated equally as to 
obligations these privileges carry with them. 

Second, and of far greater importance, we have overlooked 
the fact that by meeting our obligations to others we are per- 
forming the highest and best service to self, and are guarantee- 
ing to ourselves, our children and grandchildren these very rights 
and privileges for which our forefathers and ourselves have so 
nobly fought and sacrificed. 

When we.as employers and employes recognize our common 
obligation to the public we are only recognizing our obligations 
to ourselves. The makers of shoes wear shoes, the makers of 
clothes wear clothes, the producers of food consume food, the 
builders of houses must live in houses. The operators of trans- 
portation lines must carry what they consume. The miners of 
coal must burn coal. 

There are no lines of production in which the producer (both 
employer and employe) is not also interested as a consumer. 
Ninety per cent of the consuming public are made up of the 


employer and employe classes. When, therefore, any group of 


employers and employes get together and form a combination 
which places an inequitable burden upon the public, they are 
unjust to themselves at the same time. They must consume a 
part of what they produce, and in that proportion must share 
whatever inequity their actions have contributed to produce. The 
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extension of rights and privileges without due regard to the 
obligations which they imply certainly does place an unjust bur- 
den upon the public of which the perpetrators are a part. When 
we are unjust to the public we are unjust to ourselves. 

In seeking a solution for the problem of employer and em- 
ploye relations, we must consider not merely the two-sided rela- 
tionship of employer and employe. We must recognize the exist- 
ence in every case of the three-sided relationship—the employer, 
the employe, and the public. No adjustment of relations between 
the employer and employe can stand (become permanent) which 
works an injustice to the public, and which does not recognize 
equally the principle of responsibility along with the pee of 
rights. 


Aid Association of Packard Motor Car Company 

With the lesson taught by the epidemic of influenza as an 
inspiration, and as pointing the necessity for provisions for a time 
of stress, the employes of the Packard Motor Car Company have 
organized an Aid Association, the functions and benefits of which 
are summarized as follows: 

1. This Association is a strictly voluntary, mutual organiza- 
tion for Packard employes only. 

2. Its object is to insure your earning power against sickness 
and accident. All that is required is that you notify the Secre- 
tary of the Packard Aid Association immediately on becoming 
disabled. 

3. Benefits are $12.00 per week (formerly $6.00 per week), 
providing disability continues one week or more (formerly two 
weeks or more), when benefits start from the first day of dis- 
ability. No fractions of a week are paid for. You can receive 
$180.00 in benefits (formerly $90.00) within a period of twelve 
months. 

4. Your dues are $.40 per month. The Company will con- 
tribute an equal amount up to $30,000, besides paying the over- 
head expenses for at least the first year. There is no entrance 
fee (formerly $.50). 

5. Membership becomes effective on the first day of the 
month, following the date of your application. 

6. When the reserve fund is high, dues can be temporarily 
discontinued by the Directors. If the reserve fund is low they 
can levy special assessments for small amounts. 

7. Regular meetings of the Association are held on the 
third Thursday in January, April, July and October, at 5:15 P. M. 
At these meetings your vote has as much weight as that of the 
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President of the Company. Members also elect by ballot their 
representatives on the Board of Directors. You elect four mem- 
bers, the Company will appoint one. 
8. The Board of Directors elect their own President, Vicé- 
President and Secretary. The Treasurer is appointed. His posi- 
tion is permanent. The Directors conduct the Association 
business. 


Westinghouse War Memorial Scholarships 

Recently an article appeared in the BULLETIN giving details 
regarding four scholarships to be issued annually by the West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company as a memorial to 
those employes of the company and its subsidiary companies who 
éntered the service of their country during the war. Each schol- 
arship carries with it an annual payment of $500.00 for a period 
not to exceed four years, such payment to be applied toward an 
engineering education in any technical school or college that the 
successful candidate may select with the approval of the com- 
mittee. The scholarship continues for the full course of four 
years, provided the scholar maintains the academic and other 
standards required by the college or institution in which he 
elects to pursue his course of studies. The scholarships are 
allotted by means of competitive examinations and are open to 

(a) Sons of employes of the company and its subsidiary 
company who have been employed five years or more; 

(b) Employes of the company and its subsidiary companies 
who have been continuously employed for at least two years and 
who are under twenty-three years of age. 

The scholarships for the present year have recently been 
awarded as follows: 

Mr. Andrew P. Lesniak, University of Pittsburgh 

Mr. Arthur Marthens, Carnegie Institute of Technology 

Mr. S. H. Pahrens, University of Wisconsin 

Mr. Paul Langguth, University of Pittsburgh. 


Vice-President Litchfield, of the Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company, Discusses the Industrial Republic 

Mr. Paul W. Litchfield, Vice-President and Factory Man- 
ager of the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, has published a 
booklet, “The Industrial Republic—A Study in Industrial Eco- 
nomics.” The contents of the book deals with democracy, with 
special reference to its application to the industrial life. The 
present status of the labor-opposition is reviewed and clues to the 
solution of this problem are offered. It is an interesting booklet 
and very timely. 
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PLANS FOR COMPENSATING SALESMEN 


Upon the Request of a Class “A” Member the Executive Office Issued 
a Questionaire and Has Compiled Such Information as Is Avail- 
able on the Methods of Compensating Sales Force Including All 
Plans Now Used by Our Member Companies. 


A Class “A” member of our Association requested that this 
office secure information on the subject of salesmen’s compen- 
sation. Believing that all of our members would be equally in- 
terested in a compilation of such information, the following 
questionaire was sent to Class “A” representatives, with a view 
to securing and disseminating to our members through the Bul- 
letin, all the data available on this subject: 


1. What method do you employ? 
(a) Salary 
(b) Commission 
(c) Both 
2. What, if any, profit-sharing plan have you? 
(a) Does this plan relate only to your sales force? 
(b) Does it relate to all your employes, and do your 
salesmen share in the same proportion as other em- 
ployes? 
3. What proportion of your profits do you apportion to 
your sales department? 
4. In apportioning share of profits, 
(a) Do you deduct salesmen’s salaries plus the total ex- 
pénse of the department? 
(b) Do you deduct the salesmen’s salaries plus salesmen’s 
expenses only? 
(c) Do you deduct salesmen’s salaries only? 
5. Do the soliciting sales force share only in profits appor- 
tioned to your division or entire department ? 


Please give any additional information on this subject which 
you think would be helpful to other members. 

On the whole, the information gleaned was meagre. Forty- 
nine answers were received. Seven of the replies to question (1) 
were completely negative, inasmuch as the companies answering 
either, by the nature of their product, retained no sales force or, 
as in the case of one company, do not market their product direct, 
but sell it through duly accredited agents located in all parts of 
the world. These agents employ their own sales force, and the 
member company replying to the questionaire professes entire 
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ignorance as to their methods of employment, and compensation, 

One company compensates its salesmen on a commission 
basis only; twenty-one companies compensate them on straight 
salary basis; and twenty employ both methods—the majority em. 
ploying in addition a third or combination method of salary and 
commission. Three of the companies market indirectly; their 
sales agents—on a commission basis themselves—employing in 
their turn salesmen who work on both methods of compensation, 
or a combination of the two. In certain companies method of 
payment is a matter of grading—junior salesmen being employed 
on a salary basis, senior salesmen on a commission basis, or, in 
certain exceptional cases, working on both salary and commission. 


Sample Compensation Plans 


The following outlines of commission payment plans more or 
less closely resemble others submitted : 

A New York Company: This company employs both a 
straight salary and what it terms a task and bonus system of 
compensation for salesmen. All of the men are guaranteed a 
minimum salary. Some of them depending upon the needs of 
the territory, are offered a bonus payment if they perform certain 
other duties beside selling goods, such as arranging window dis- 
plays, etc., and they are paid for selling some of the lines of 
goods that need additional effort and for making certain reports 
on territorial conditions, etc. 

An Electric Appliance Company: This company’s system of 
paying salesmen is as follows: 

Each salesman is paid a salary which is in the nature of a 
drawing account. Each month there is credited a this draw- 
ing account 

(a) Amount of Commission—a fixed amount for the sale 
or rent of gas appliances. 

(b) Amount of Points— compensation for the estimated 
first year’s annual gas consumption of the appliances sold or 
rented. Each one thousand cubic feet of the estimated first year’s 
gas consumption is recorded as one point and the amount per 
point is from 3 to 5 cents. 

If the amount of the total credit (a—b) for a month exceeds 
the amount of the salary (drawing account) received by the 
salesman, the difference is paid to the salesmen on or about the 
tenth of the following month. 

A New York Department Store: In order to make sure that 
all salesclerks in this company have a chance to make commis- 
sions, they receive a %4% on all sales up to the amount known 
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as their “average,” which is the amount that they must sell before 
they are considered to have really earned their salaries. On all 
sales above this amount they receive 2% commission. 

The following is the method of computing this average: 

First: The total sales for each department for each month 
of the year for the past five years is noted by the accountants 
of the company. 

Second: The total salaries in each department for the same 
length of time is noted by the accountants. 

Third: The total salaries for each month for these five years 
is divided by the total sales for the five years. The resulting 
number is the average selling expense in percentage in each de- 
partment for each month, and if the clerk fails to reach this 
average selling expense he or she is regarded as increasing the 
selling expense and therefore not profitable to the department. 

For example, suppose that a department has done a $10,000 
business each July for the last five years. Adding the total 
amount of business for five Julys would be $50,000. Suppose that 
the salaries in that department have been each July for the last 
five years $400. Adding the total amount of salaries would 
make $2,000. Divide the $2,000 (total salaries for five Julys) 
by $50,000 (total sales for five Julys). The answer, is .04, 
which means that the selling expense in that department is four 
per cent, or that for every $1.00 of salary a clerk must sell $25.00 


‘ worth of merchandise. 


Now suppose that a clerk’s salary is $16.00 per week. On 
the above basis of a 4% selling expense wherein he must sell 
$25.00 worth for each $1.00 of salary, he must <ell $16x $25, or 
$400, before he has actually earned his salary of $16. Whatever 
he sells over and above that $400 is what is meant by the amount 
over his average. Therefore, on any amount above $400 per week 
under the Company’s commission system the clerk is entitled to 
2%, which is paid to him every two weeks. 

Of course, under this system a clerk’s average is likely to 
change almost every month (being raised in the busy seasons and 
lowered in the dull seasons). 

An Insurance Company: After a careful study of the whole 
question of compensation, this company adopted a standardized 
plan of compensation, which is known as a salary and bonus plan. 

Full commission contracts are made only with men who do 
not require financing. Men who accept either of the plans of- 
fered below cannot change their contracts to regular commission 
contracts for a period of one year from date. Two forms of 
compensation are offered. 
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Schedule A.—The company believes that this form of con- 
tract is the most desirable, and it should be used im all cases 
where the agent is likely to begin his actual earnings early. 

This schedule pays the minimum sum necessary for living 
expenses plus twenty per cent of the paid premiums. If the quota 
is reached, six renewals are payable, and in addition twenty per, 
cent for the paid: premium in excess of the quota is payable in 
twelve monthly installments during the succeeding year if a con- 
tract with the company remains in force. 

Renewals.—If eighty per cent of the quota is reached, one 
renewal is paid, and the renewal table following shows the vari- 
ous premium quotas necessary to reach the full six renewals. 


SCHEDULE A 


Minimum 

‘Living Expense $900 $1,200 $1,500 $1,800 $2,100 
Monthly Pay’t + 20%...... $50 $60 $75 $100 $125 

Premium Quota 
3,000 3,600 4,500 6,000 7,500 
Five Renewals ............ 2,800 3,450 4,300 5,750 7,200 
Four Renewals............. 2,700 3,300 4,100 5,500 6,700 
Three Renewals ........... 2,600 3,150 3,800 5,250 6,600 
Two Renewals ............ 2,500 3,000 3,750 5,000 6,300 
One Renewal......:....... 2,400 2,880 3,600 4,800 ‘ 

Minimum 

Living Expense $2,400 $2,700 $3,000 $3,300 $3,600 
Monthly Pay’t + 20%...... $150 ° $175 $200 $200 $200 

Premium Quota 
Ree 9,000 10,500 12,000 12,000 12,000 
Pive Renewals: ............ 8,600 10,000 11,500 11,500 11,500 
Four Renewals ........... 8,250 9,650 11,000 11,000 11,000 
Three Renewals ........... 7,800 9.250. 10,500 10,500 10,500 
7,500 8,800 10,000 10,000 10,000 
Oe, 7,200 8,400 9,600 


If quota is reached, a sum equal to an additional 20% of 
the paid premiums in excess of the quota is paid during the 
succeeding year in twelve monthly installments—if a contract with 
the company remains in force. 

Illustration (Schedule A)—A man who has passed satis- 
factory tests needs financing. The company is satisfied that his 
minimum living requirements are $1,800 per year. It therefore 
uses the above column headed “$1,800.” 

His contract will provide for the payment of $100 per month, 
plus twenty per cent of his paid premiums. 

The quota, in the same column, is found to be $6,000. Upon 
all paid premiums in excess of this sum an additional twenty 
per cent is payable in twelve monthly installments during the 
succeeding year, if a contract with the company remains in force. 

Six renewals at 5% are also payable if $6,000 is reached. 
Eighty per cent of that is $4,800, which, if reached, entitles the 
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agent to one renewal of 5 per cent; $5,000 entitles him to two 
renewals, $5,250 to three, $5,500 to four, and $5,750 to five re- 
newals. 

Schedule B.—This schedule pays the minimum sum neces- 
sary for living expenses for a period of the first four months. 
For the second four months a sum named in the following sched- 
ule is paid, plus ten per cent of the paid premiims on business 
issued during that period. At the end of the second four months 
and thereafter, the monthly payment in the schedule is made, 
plus twenty per cent of the paid premiums. Quotas are followed 
and if reached the agent is entitled to six renewals. 


SCHEDULE B 


Minimum 

Living Expense $900 $1,200 $1,500 $1,800 $2,100 
$75 $100 $125 $150 $175 
Second 4 Months + 10%... 60 75 100 125 150 
Third 4 Months + 20%.... 50 60 75 100 125 

Premium Quota 
MOROWOIS 2.500 3,200 4,000 5,000 6,200 
Five: Renewals ....:...<... 2,400 3,100 3,800 4,800 5,950 
Four. Renewals ........... 2,300 2,950 3,650 4,600 5,700 
Three Renewals ........... 2,200 2,800 3,500 4,400 5,450 
Two Renewals ............ 2,100 2,650 3,350 4,200 5,200 
Moe Menewal 2,000 2,560 3,200 4,000 4,960 

Minimum 

Living Expense $2,400 $2,700 $3,000 $3,300 $3,600 
First 4 Months ........... $200 $225 $250 $275 $300 
Second 4 Months + 10%... 175 200 225 225 225 
Third 4 Months + 20%.... 150 175 200 200 200 

Premium Quota 
Renewals. ..........-. 6,900 8,000 9,100 9,300 9,600 
Four Renewals ............ 6,600 7,700 8,700 8,900 9,200 
Thrée Renewals >.......... 6,300 7,350 8,300 8,500 8,800 
Two Renewals ............ 6,000 7,000 7,900 8,100 8,409 


Illustration (Schedule B).—A man who has passed satis- 
factory tests needs financing. The Company is satisfied that his 
minimum liying requirements are $1,800 per year. It therefore 
uses the above column headed “$1,800.” 

His contract will provide for the payment of $150 per month 
for the first four months, $125 per month for the second four 
months, plus 10 per cent of his paid premiums. Thereafter the 
payment will be $100 per month, plus twenty per cent of his 
paid premiums. 

The quota necessary to earn six renewals of 5 per cent is 
found in the same column to be $5,000. Eighty per cent of that 
sum is $4,000, which, if reached, entitles the agent to one re- 
newal of 5 per cent. $4,200 entitles him to two renewals; $4,400 
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Profit-Sharing 


Twelve of the companies replying have a profit-sharing 
scheme of some sort in force, but, in the case of four companies, 
this extra award is not granted to the sales force. One com- 
pany explains the omission of its salesmen on the ground that 
such an annual distribution is intended to apply only to those 
whose value cannot be measured by salary alone. This com- 
pany sees in its salesmen a class of employes whose services are 
measured by their own performance, as it is easy to keep track 


‘of their sales and results and therefore no bonus or direct system 


is needed in their case. 

Another company has the following system: 

Certain salaried employes, including some of the sales force, 
are given, besides their salary bonus, a bonus based on the pay- 
ment of dividends, but this is an individual matter entirely and 
not based on the profits in any way. In other words, these em- 
ployes may be paid a certain bonus, regardless of whether any 


- profit is made or not. 


For the most part, no distinction is made between the sales 
force and any other class of employes in the distribution of 
profits or bonuses. 


Apportionment of Profit to Sales Department 


_ Questions 3, 4, and 5 were in the majority of cases un- 
answered—generally for the reason that accounts were not classi- 
fied along the lines of the questionaire. Typical of such answers 
as were given are the following: 

(Question 3).—What proportion of your profits do you ap- 
portion to your sales department? 

A Tanning Company: “We do not apportion our profits to 
any of the departments.” 

A Pittsburgh Manufacturing Company: “We do not allo- 
cate profits to the operating and sales departments. We, of 
course, obtain manufacturing profits by deducting the actual cost 
of production from the total sales, and then deduct from this 
figure the administrative expense and taxes to determine our net 
profit.” 

A Massachusetts Manufacturing Company: “The propor- 
tion of profit apportioned to our sales department is the per- 
centage of the profit that the total salaries of those in the selling 
organization who are participants bears to the total salaries of 
all participants in the organization.” 

_ A Rubber Manufacturing Company: “No particular pro- 
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portion of the profits is apportioned to the sales department. A 
specific sum is set aside by the Board of Directors and all em- 
ployes in the organization who receive $1,300 and over per year 
share in this sum in proportion to their salaries.” 

A Newark Company: “No definite amount.” 

(Question 4) In apportioning share of profits, 

(a) Do you deduct salesmen’s salaries plus the total expense 
of the department? 

(b) Do you deduct the saiesmen’s salaries plus salesmen’s 
expenses only? 

(c) Do you deduct salesmen’s salaries only? 

A San Francisco Company: “As our payment of bonus is 
not a regular profit-sharing plan, it is, therefore, not based on 
the profits made in the business.” 

An Iron Manufacturing Company: “We do not now appor- 
tion a share of the profits to salesmen, but we are planning to do 
so by calculating the manufacturing profit on orders taken so 
that a salesman may be given credit with the profit on the business 
he actually produces. From this manufacturing profit will be 
deducted a percentage of overhead expense determined by the 
ratio of the total general administrative expense to total sales, 
having first deducted from the administrative expense the actual 
expense of the sales department. We next will apportion to each 
salesman a percentage of the sales department administrative 
expense, this being the relation between the total general expense 
of that department and the total sales of the department. After 
that we will charge to the profits of the salesman his salary and 
actual traveling expenses. The purpose of this analysis is not 
to fix a measure of compensation for salesmen, but to give us a 
test of the efficiency of the different men. Later we may want to 
use it as a measure for compensation.” 

A Massachusetts Company: “As our distribution of profits 
is made from net profit, all expenses of all parts of our organ- 
ization, including salaries, are deducted before the profits are 
distributed.” 

(Question 5) Do the soliciting sales force share only in 
profits apportioned to your division or entire department? 

A Pennsylvania Company: “We do not now make any at- 
tempt to allocate profits to soliciting salesmen. This is a problem 
that we will have to solve, and we probably will handle it by 
giving each soliciting salesman a specific district to cover and 
crediting him with all business that comes in from that district. 
whether it is directly traceable to his efforts or not.” 


it 
a] 


A Massachusetts Manufacturing Company: “Our sales force 
shares profits exactly as any other shareholder in any other part 
of the organization.” 

A New York Company: “Entire corporation.” 


Programn of the National Cash Register Company’s 
Women’s Club 


Enrollment in the club is open to wives, mothers, sisters and 
daughters of National Cash Register Company’s employes. With 
the opening of each season a sort of a community reception is 
held, which includes singing, a short business session and heart- 
to-heart talks about the work for the new year. Mothers are 
requested to bring their children, as there is a nursery with a 
competent nurse in charge and plenty of playthings to amuse the 
little ones. The club has charge of the Saturday night dances at 
Community Hall, and also conducts dancing classes for employes 
of the company and their children. There are ten standing 
committees. The duties of the Current Events Committee will 
be to keep the members posted of the things women are doing 
throughout the world. The Membership Committee will endeavor 
to get all available employes into membership. The Social Com- 
mittee will make special effort to get all the members acquainted. 
The School Committee will advise the members how they can 
be of help to the public schools of Dayton. The Committee on 
Welfare cooperates with the Welfare Department of the factory. 
The Home Economics Committee will give suggestions to the 
members on how to prepare helpful food and to do the house- 
work in the best and easiest way. The Red Cross Committee 
will help with any emergency work which may arise. The Pub- 


licity Committee attends to all matters of publicity, programs, 


printed matter, etc. There will also be a suggestion box in the 
lobby and members are asked to give thought to the best inter- 
ests of the Club and to deposit their suggestions in the box. All 
meetings are to close at 4:00 o’clock, so that members will have 
ample time to reach their homes and prepare their evening meals. 


The Eli Lilly Company Has a Course in Home Nursing 
Eighteen girls of the Eli Lilly Company have registered as 


the first class with the Red Cross for a course in home nursing. 


The formation of the class was voluntary on the part of the girls 


’ and the group meets for instruction at the Red Cross Headquar- 


ters at Indianapolis, in the Chamber of Comiierce Building, on 
Tuesday and Thursday evenings, from 6:30 to 8:00 o’clock. 
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The purpose of the class is to teach women how to meet 
any emergency that happens in the home. To know how to com- 
bat the dangers of epidemics and serious results of disease. To 
know how to prevent sickness. To possess a certain amount of 
knowledge of food values. 

DAN MW’GANN 

Said Dan M’Gann to a foreign man who worked at the self-same 
bench: 

“Let me tell you this,” and for emphasis he flourished a Stillson 
wrench. 

“Don’t talk to me of the bourjoissee, don’t open your mouth to 
speak 

Of your socialists or your anarchists, don’t mention the bol- 
sheveek, 

For I’ve had enough of this foreign stuff. I’m sick as a man 
can be 

Of the speech of hate, and I’m tellin’ you straight that, this is 

the land for me.” 


“If you want to brag, just take that flag, and boast of its field 
o’ blue. 

' An’ praise the dead an’ the blood they shed for the peace o’ the 

likes 0’ you. 

I’ll hear no more,” and he waved once more, his wrench in a 
forceful way, 

“O’ the cunning creed o’ some Russian breed. I stand for the 
U.S.A. 

I’m done with ral fads, and your wild- ak lads, don’t flourish 
your flag o’ red 

Where I can see or at night there’ll be tall candles around your 


bed. 


“So tip your hat to a flag like that. 
an’ stars. 

Thank God you’re here, where the roads are clear, away from 
your kings and czars. 

I can’t just say what I feel today, for I’m not a talkin’ man, 

But first an’ last, I’m standin’ fast for all that’s American. 

So don’t you speak of the bolsheveek, it’s sick of that stuff I am. 

One God, one flag, is the creed I brag. I’m boostin’ for Uncle 


Thank God for its stripes 


ie A. GUEST. 


He that won’t be coundeled can’t be helped. 
—Benjamin Franklin. 
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NEWSY NOTES 


The graduates of the educational courses conducted by R. H. 
Macy & Company have formed a permanent organization. This 
plan is becoming quite general among graduates of corporation 
schools. 


The Winchester Repeating Arms Company is one of. the 
progressive institutions of this country that is giving much thought 
and attention. to the training of their minor executives. This 
company has made effective a “Performance Bonus” for the 
benefit of all general foremen. 


The Henry L. Doherty Company, in connection with its 
school for securities salesmen, publishes a list of books for col- 
lateral reading and indicates where these books may be secured. 


Employes have purchased 1,000 shares of the preferred stock 
of the Packard Motor Car Company, the price being fixed by 
the company at $90 a share, or a considerable less than market 
value. The terms are $10 a share at time of purchase and $5 a 
month thereafter. Deducting dividends, which will accrue dur- 
ing the purchase period, the employes will actually pay $84.13. 


The Wells Fargo Nevada National Bank of San Francisco, 
in connection with its training courses for Junior Clerks, ar- 
ranges inspection tours to such exhibits as that of the California 
Land and Industrial Show, and similar exhibitions. Factories 
and manufacturing plans are also included in these inspection 
trips. 


The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company is among the in- 
dustrial institutions having membership in our Association that 
purchased army foodstuffs in large quantities and distributed the 
foods, without profit, to its employes. 


General Pershing unveiled the memorial tablet erected by 
the Strawbridge & Clothier Company for the employes of that 
company who made the supreme sacrifice in the World War. 
It was a grave and impressive occasion. Dr. Herbert J. Tilly, 
formerly president of our Association, presided. 


The Texas Company, another of the Class “A” members of 
our Association to encourage stock ownership on the part of 
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employes, has set aside $2,500,000 worth of stock to be sold to 
employes at par, which carries a decided financial advantage. 


The Western Union Telegraph Company has adopted a new 
bonus under which employes will share in the profits of the 
company. The new plan is to be effective in December. 


The Wingfoot Clan, the house organ of the Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Company, which company has the Employe Rep- 
resentation Plan in active operation, carries this slogan at the 
head of its editorial columns, “Every Incustrian a Stockholder 


in 1920.” 


The Eastern Manufacturing Company has developed its edu- 
cational department to a point where night classes have been 
started. The first subjects to be studied are arithmetic and 
English, but other subjects will be taken up as rapidly as em- 
ployes express a desire to study them. 


G. Guy Via, who for the past eight years has served on 
the night school faculty of the Newport News Shipbuilding and 
Drydock Company, and who has been the Class “A” representa- 
tive of that company in our Association, has been promoted to 
the position of Supervisor of Apprentices. 


The International Harvester Company has found the 
“movies” an effective method for teaching the advantages of 
modern machinery on the farm. 


Technical Courses of the Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company 

The technical courses conducted by the Westinghouse Club 
on behalf of the employes of the Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company, embraces the following subjects: Elementary 
Electricity, General Central Station Equipment, Engineering 
Mathematics, Equipment for Power Houses, Industrial Control. 
Industrial Motors and their Application, Materials of Construc- 
tion, Railway Apparatus, Railway Application Engineering, The- 
ory of Detailed Apparatus, Works Management, Inspection and 
Test. Over two hundred employes have enrolled for these courses 
for the present term. The followng classes have also been pro- 
posed, but have not as yet been inaugurated: Business Corre- 
spondence, Economics of Engineering, Sociological Results of 
the War, Sales Organization and Spanish. 
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Profit-Sharing Has Proven Profitable for Employes of the 
Commonwealth Edison Company 


The Commonwealth Edison Company of Chicago, the elec- 
tric operating company of that city, has an investment and sav- 
ings fund plan which is proving very remunerative to the em- 
ployes of the company. All employes who have been with the 
company one year or more are eligible to participate. Company 
stock is sold at par to the employes, and as the stock is now 
worth $112.00 per share, employes who have invested received a 
yearly return for the fiscal year ending July last of 14.37%. 
The yearly interest on the deposit was 6%, compounded semi- 
annually, plus a profit check of 814%. The plan for a five-year 
period has worked out as follows: 


Interest @ 6% compounded semi-annually ..................4. 43.43 


Total deposits plus accrued interest 
Three shares @ $100.00, market @ $112.00 .................... 36.00 


Amount paid in 


Total profit 


Average amount on deposit during five-year period drawing 
Average yearly profit (%th of $108.88) 21.78 


Or a yearly return on the money invested .................005 14.37 


Winchester Repeating Arms Company’s Gold Mefal 
Association 

The Gold. Medal Association, an organization of employes 

of the Winchester Repeating Arms Company who have served 
for twenty-five years or more in the service of the company, 
has been organized with a set of by-laws and a considerable 
charter membership. There has been some inquiry for informa- 
tion regarding organizations of this character and those of our 
members who are interested can undoubtedly secure a set of 
these by-laws by addressing their inquiries to Hugo Diemer, 


Personnel Department, the Winchester Repeating Arms Com- 
pany, New Haven, Conn. 


Goodyear Company Conducts Law Classes for Its Employes 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, in its Educational 
Division, is conducting a class in law for the benefit of employes 
who desire to gain a knowledge of law. As the company states, 
the successful man in industry is ofttimes the law-trained man. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 


Reorganization and the Placing of Our Association on an Independ- 
ent Financial Basis Was the Principal Topic Discussed at the 
Meeting of the Executive Committee in New York on November 
18th—The Proposals to Charge an Admission Fee of $100.00 to 
New Members to Incorporate and to Draft a New Set of By-Laws 
Were All Approved, but There Being Considerable Opposition to 
the Proposed New Scale of Annual Dues, a New Scale Has Been 
Drafted and Resubmitted to Class “A” Representatives for 
Further Consideration—Chairmen of Sub-Committees Report the 
Work of Their Organizations Well in Hand—A Committee Ap- 
pointed to Prepare a Manual on Local Chapter Procedure. 


President Kincaid presided at a meeting of the Executive 
Committee held in New York City on November 18th. Others 
present were: Mr. John McLeod, Mr. G. N. VanDerhoef, Mr. 
Sydney W. Ashe, Mr. L. L. Park, Dr. H. M. Rowe, Mr. Mont. 
H. Wright, Dr. Lee Galloway and Mr. F. C. Henderschott. 

The Managing Director presented a membership. report 
which showed.an increase of twelve Class “A,” twelve Class “B” 
and eleven Class “C’’ members since the last report to the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

The Managing Director presented a report on behalf of 
President Kincaid, Mr. McLeod, Dr. Rowe and himself, in rela- 
tion to the reorganization circular sent to Class “A” members 
under date of October 20th, and which circular contained four 
proposals upon which the advice of Class “A” representatives 
was desired. The first of these proposals was for the adoption 
of a new cale of annual dues with a minimum of $100.00 and a 
maximum of $500.00 per year. The letters which had been 
received in reply to this proposed action were about evenly 
<ivided between approval and the expressed desire on the part 
of Class “A” representatives that some other scale be agreed 
upon provided the substance of the resolution adopted at the 
Chicago Convention instructing the Executive Committee to place 
the Association upon a financially independent basis as soon as 
practicable, could be carried out. After a lengthy discussion, 
Mr. McLeod moved that a second survey be made to ascertain 
if a scale of annual dues with a minimum of $100.00 and a maxi- 
mum of $200.00 would meet with approval. Under this proposed 
scale of dues it would be possible, perhaps, within a year, to make 
effective the expressed desire of the membership that our Asso- 
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ciation be placed on an independent financial basis. The motion 
was seconded by Mr. Ashe and unanimously adopted. 

There being practically no opposition to the proposal to 
charge an admission fee of $100.00 to new members, Dr. Rowe 
moved that this proposal be adopted, which motion was seconded 
by Mr. Wright and unanimously approved. This admission fee 
is to cover information that has been developed and is available 
through the annual volumes of proceedings, confidential reports, 
special reports and sub-committee reports, the cost of which 
would considerably exceed the proposed admission fee. As this 
information is available at once to new Class “A” members, it 
is deemed only fair that there be a charge for this information. 

There being no opposition to the proposal to revise the Con- 
stitution and draft a set of by-laws, Mr. Wright moved that 
this proposal be made effective, which motion was seconded by 
Mr. Van Derhoef and unanimously approved. 

There being no opposition to the proposal to incorporate 
our Association, Mr. Wright moved that the sub-committee ap- 
pointed to handle this proposal be instructed to proceed to incor- 
porate. The motion was seconded by Mr. McLeod and unani- 
mously adopted. 

Expressions of opinion were secured from Class “A” repre- 
sentatives upon all these proposals in reply to the reorganization 
letter of October 20th. 

The matter of holding companies being treated as separate 
units as to membership in our Association was discussed and 


referred back to the Committees on By-Laws and Incorporation . 


for further consideration. 

The Managing Director reported that the strike of the press- 
men and printers in New York City had delayed the publication 
of the November Buttetin and also of the Special Report on 
“Health and Hygiene for the Workers.” Both the BULLETIN and 
the Report are set up but have not been printed. The Managing 
Director also’ reported that the Confidential Report on “Repre- 
sentation in Management” is being printed in Chicago, and it is 


hoped will be available early in December. Mr. McLeod moved > 


that the question of all printing be left in the hands of the Manag- 
ing Director with power to act. The motion was seconded by 
Mr. Van Derhoef and unanimously adopted. 


Mr. Park Thanked for Service Rendered 


_ President Kincaid reported that Mr. Park had given a volun- 
tary service of two weeks’ time in the western New York terri- 
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tory, and as a result of this service four new Class “A” member- 
ships had been received. Mr. Van Derhoef moved that a vote of 
thanks be extended to Mr. Park for this courtesy to our Associa- 
tion, which motion was seconded by Mr. Henderschott and 
unanimously approved. 

Mr. Kincaid reported in this connection that he had secured 
the approval of Mr. Andrew Fletcher, President of the American 
Locomotive Company, which Company Mr. Park is associated 
with, and that he had forwarded a letter of thanks to Mr. Fletcher 
for placing Mr. Park’s services at the disposal of our Associa- 
tion. 

The Managing Director reported that he had received re- 
ports from the Chairmen of seventeen of the nineteen sub-com- 
mittees and that all of these sub-committees have held meetings 
and the work of their committees is progressing satisfactorily. 


A Manual on Local Chapter Procedure 


President Kincaid presented the subject of the appointment 
of a committee to prepare a manual on Local Chapter Procedure. 
After discussion, which brought out the necessity of such a 
manual, Mr. Wright moved that such a committee be appointed, 
which motion was seconded by Dr. Rowe and unanimously adopt- 
ed, and President Kincaid appointed the following committee: 

Mr. A. S. Donaldson, representing New York Local Chap- 
ter. 

Mr. L. L. Park, representing Executive Committee. 

Mr. P. E. Wakefield, representing Pittsburgh Local Chapter. 

Mr. Mont. H. Wright, representing Philadelphia Local 
Chapter. 

Mr. H. E. Puffer, representing western New York Local 
Chapter. 

Mr. F. E. Loomis, representing Chicago Local Chapter. 

The question of accepting Class “A” memberships in Canada 
was discussed, as it is believed that there will shortly be an ap- 
plication from Canada for membership of this kind. It was the 
feeling of the members of the Executive Committee that inas- 
much as most national associations of the United States include 
Canadians in membership, that-our Association should follow 
the same procedure. The fact that many of our Class “A” mem- 
bers also have Canadian factories was also advanced as an addi- 
tional reason for such action. Mr. Wright moved that Canadian 
membership in our Association be accepted on the same basis as 
membership in the United States, which motion was seconded 
by Dr. Rowe and unanimously adopted. 
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The meeting then adjourned until Tuesday, January 13th, 
1920, unless previously convened at the call of the President. 


NEW MEMBERS 


Since the last statement appearing in the BULLETIN the fol- — 


lowing new members have been received: 
Class “A” 


Joseph Horne Company, Penn and Fifth Avenue, Pitts-. 


burgh, Pa., Mr. H. M. Phifer. 
U. S Light & Heat Corporation, Niagara Falls, N. Y.. Mr. 


_H. H. Knapp. 


The Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Company, Buffalo, N. ¥: 
Mr. R. H. F. Coleman. 
Acheson-Graphite Company, Niagara Falls. N. Y., Mr. Orrin 
E. Dunlap. 

Aluminum Castings Company, Detroit, Mich., Mr. Boyd 
Fisher. 


American Tube & Stamping Company, Bridgeport, Conn., 


Mr. E. C. Mayo. 

American Sales Book Company, Ltd., Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
Mr. Walter Greig. 

Lukens Steel Company, Coatesville, Pa., Mr. Charles L. 
Houston. 

North Tonawanda Musical Instrument Works, North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y., Mr. S. C. Woodruff. 

Class “B” 

Mrs. Morris Smith, Henry L. Doherty & Company, 60 Wall 

Street, New York City. Class “C” 


Mr. Samuel MacClintock, McGraw Hill Book Company, 
239 West 39th Street, New York City. 

Mr. Howard L. Mann, Spark, Mann Company, 53 State 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

Mr. Herbert Kohler, Kohler Company, Kohler, Wis. 

Mrs. Gertrude L. Merchant, 77 West 85th Street, New York 
City. 
Mr. R. W. LaGuardia, Industrial Department, Y. M. C. A., 
Trenton, N. J. 

Mr. H. I. Hymans, The Hymans Publishing Company, 298 
Broadway, New York City. 

Mr. C. L. Patterson, National Association of Sheet & Tin 
Plate Manufacturers, Olive Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mr. D. J. MacDonald, Vocational Educational Department, 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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PROGRESS OF THE LOCAL CHAPTERS 


Chicago, Pittsburgh, New York City and the Western New York 
Chapters Are Active and Have Worked Out Definite Programs 
for the Season—One of the Features of These Programs Is a 
Canvass of Industrial and Commercial Institutions Which Would 

Profit by Membership in Our Association. 


Activities of the Chicago Chapter 


Mr. F. E. Loomis, Secretary-Treasurer of the Chicago Local 
Chapter, advises that the Chicago Chapter has resumed activities 
and expects to continue on a progressive scale. One of the things 
that the Chapter will do is to make a canvass of all industrial and 
commercial institutions in Chicago and vicinity, which would 
profit by Class “A” membership in our Association. A copy of 
the Chapter’s program will be available a little later and will be 
published in the BULLETIN, 


The Fourth Meeting of the Western New York Chapter 
The fourth meeting of the Western New York Chapter was 
held in the rooms of the Chamber of Commerce at Niagara Falls. 
There was an attendance of over ninety. 
President Kincaid presided at the meeting in the absence of 
Mr. J. H. Rand, Chairman of the Section. Mr. L. L. Park spoke 
on the purposes and activities of the national organization, and 
Mr. O. B. Furney, of the State Department of Education, dis- 
cussed the subject of part time and continuation schools, with 
special reference to the compulsory law passed by the State 
Legislature and which becomes effective September Ist, 1920. 
President Kincaid, Mr. J. B. Laidlaw, Superintendent of Schools 
of Niagara Falls; Miss Frances Hickox, of the Extension De- 
partment at Niagara Falls; Mr. W. J. Small, in charge of voca- 
tional work at Niagara Falls; Mr. Wing, in charge of vocational 
work at Buffalo, and Miss L. Flagg, connected with the Educa- 
tional Department of the Young Women’s Christian Association 
of Buffalo, also took part in the discussion. Mr. H. E. Ingram, 
of the Rand Company, was selected as Chairman of a Member- 
ship Committee, the other members consisting of J. H. Pardee, 
of the Spirella Company; Ladson Butler, of Yawman & Erbe 
Manufacturing Company; Walter A. Smith, of the Rand Com- 
pany, and Paul B. Temple, of the Larkin Company. 
Round Table discussions followed the business meeting and 
were well attended. 
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It was decided to hold the next meeting on November 20th, 
at the Chamber of Commerce, Buffalo. 


News About the New York Chapter’s Activities 


The New York Chapter of our Association met on October 
30th, at the New York Edison Company, with a large representa- 
tion of members present. The New York Chapter, having de- 
cided to hold its section meetings during the daytime, invited 
representatives of other industrial and commercial institutions to 
attend this meeting. There were a number of such representa- 
tives present. The Managing Director of our Association was 
requested by Chairman Donaldson to describe briefly the history 


of the national organization, and also outlined plans for the. 


coming year. 

Mr. Donaldson then discussed the work of the sections of 
the New York Chapter, including the questions of the number 
of meetings, Chapter and Section, to be held yearly, and he 
offered suggestions for topical discussions at Section meetings. 
The New York Chapter was formerly divided into four parts, 
but it is deemed practicable to consolidate two of the divisions 
under one heading. There are at present: Section on Employ- 


* ment; Section on Cooperation between Educational Institutions 


and Industry; Section on Methods of Training; Section on 
Health Education. The Sections on Cooperation between Edu- 
cational Institutions and Industry and Methods of Training will 
be consolidated. 

Motion was made that Chapter meetings be held once every 
three or four months, as the Chairman deems practicable. These 
gatherings will take place at night, as formerly. The motion was 
carried. Section meetings will be held monthly and during the 
daytime. Suggestion was made that these meetings be called 
for such times in the month as would make it possible for mem- 
bers to attend more than one Section meeting, if desirable; e. g., 
Section on Employment Meeting called for the first week of the 
month, Section on Cooperation between Educational Institutions 
and Industry called for the second week, and so forth. The 
place decided upon for these meetings was the offices of the 
various organizations represented. 

It was moved that a paper be prepared for each Section 
Meeting, the reading of which would not require more fhan 
twenty minutes; discussions from the floor to be in order at the 
close of the reading. The time limit for individual discussion 
was decided upon as three minutes. This motion was carried. 
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The following suggestions were made by Mr. Donaldson as 
to topics upon which papers could be drafted: 

Section on Employment — “Psychological Tests’; “Job 
Analysis” ; “Labor Turnover.” 

Section on Cooperation between Educational Institutions 
and Industry—‘“What the High School Girl Expects of Her 
Job.” 

Section on Health’ Education—“Initial Examination and 
Periodic Examinations Thereafter’; “Management of Emer- 
gency Hospitals.” 

Miss Sidney, representing R. H. Macy & Company, sug- 
gested that sub-committee members be secured through the 
medium of a questionaire, indication to be made by the firm 
representatives as to which Section or Sections would be of 
particular interest. 


Activities of the Pittsburgh Chapter 


The Pittsburgh Chapter has arranged for an active canvass 
for additional Class ‘““A” members for the national organization. 
In connection with this campaign, the Chapter has arranged a 
mailing list, which in most cases includes the name of the par- 
ticular individual or individuals who are interested in personnel 
work. The Chapter also has arranged to have all minutes of 
section meetings multigraphed and distributed each month from 
the office of the Secretary of the Chapter. In this way everyone 
whose name is on their mailing list will receive at the end of 
each month a copy of the records of each meeting that has been 
held during that month. They believe that if their meetings are 
made worth while, these records will in time attract the attend- 
ance of a number who have not heretofore been present at meet- 
ings. They have had some cards printed on which those who 
attend the Section Meetings can register their attendance. After 
two or three months, those who do not respond to their efforts 
to attract their interest will be dropped from the mailing list, 
and.the records will be available to only those who are interested 
enough to attend the meetings. These will be invited to join the 
Chapter and pay the Chapter membership fee of three dollars. 
After a due interval of time, if they are not sufficiently interested 
to justify their joining the Chapter, everyone except the regular 
members of the Chapter will be excluded from receiving the 
records and reports of the meetings. The Secretary of each 
section of the Chapter is charged with the duty of promoting 
the attendance of the meetings of his section. They have had 
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postal cards printed, announcing these meetings, and these will 
be mailed about five days before each meeting, to each member 
on the mailing list of the Chapter, and all others whose names 
they have. The postal cards will serve as reminders, additional 
to the complete program that was distributed the first of 
November. 


PROGRAM OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS SECTION 


The central idea in the program is to establish a central 
placement bureau. The program as agreed upon includes an 
evening devoted to a discussion of the following subjects: 

Report of Committee on desirable traits that should be re- 
ported on cumulative record card. 

Methods of grading. 

Standardizing of blank forms for use in the schools and the 
central placement bureau. | 

Information necessary for intelligent choice of vocation in 
the public schools. How imparted. 

Survey of employing firms. 

Correlation of dominant interests from Junior High School 
through Senior High School to actual vocation. 


PROGRAM OF THE TRADE APPRENTICESHIP SECTION 


The program decided upon by the Trade Apprenticeship 
Section of the Pittsburgh Chapter for the winter season embraces 
a “Study of the Problem of Apprenticeship in Smaller Shop 
Units and Plants,” “Training of Drafting Apprentices,” “Trade 
Tests,” (a) Intelligence Test as Applied to Selection of Trades 
Apprentices, (b) Mechanical Test as Applied to the Selection of 
Trades Apprentices, (c) Test to Determine Progress, “A Study 
of the Apprenticeship Laws of Such States as Have Formulated 
Laws,” “A Study of the Cost of Apprenticeship Training.” 


UNSKILLED LABOR AND AMERICANIZATION SECTION 
The following subjects will be considered : “Reports of Com- 
mittee on Americanization Plans for the Pittsburgh District,” 
“The Value to Pittsburgh Industries of Americanization.” “The 
Advisability of Requiring Foreign-born Employes to Learn Eng- 
lish,” “The Negro in Industry,” (a) Recreation for Negro Work- 
ers, (b) Securing Cooperation of the Employment Department, 
(c) Working with the Community, “The Relation of Minor 

Executives to Americanization,” “A Study of Results.” 


EMPLOYMENT PLANS SECTION 


The following subjects will be considered: “The Employ- 
ment Department in the Steel Industry,” “The Relation of the 
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Foreman to the Employment Department,” “Training the Fore- 
man.” “The Application of Psychology to the Employment of 
Workers.” “The Newer Industrial Relationship Between the 
Employer and the Workers,” “Report of Committee on Methods 
of Figuring Cost of Labor Turnover.” 


Keeping the “Promotion Road” Open 


The Packard Motor Car Company is one of the progressive 
industrial institutions that believes in giving its employes every 
advantage. Wherever possible it is the policy of this company 
to fill vacancies by promotion. The General Manager of the 
Company recently gave notice to all employes of the purpose 
of the Company to promote employes wherever possible into 
better positions. The notice reads as follows: 

“In order to successfully do this it is necessary that the 
Company be kept in touch with the aims, studies and personal 
improvement in the work which is being undertaken by our people 
to fit themselves for promotion. 

“There is no reason why an ambitious man or woman should 
feel that they have to go outside of the Packard organization 
to advance, while on the other hand there is every reason why 
those who stick with us are better prepared, and can in turn 
further prepare themselves, to assume the duties and responsi- 
bilities of the various lines of activity. ain 

“Our present plans contemplate greatly increased activity. 
We are spending large sums in buildings and equipment, and in 
order that we may get in touch with those who are preparing 
themselves along specific lines, it is suggested that the blank 
below be filled out, detached and mailed to Mr. V. B. Moore, 


of RMA Dept.” 


Date 19 
NAME Dept. and Roll No. 
PRESENT OCCUPATION Date Employed 
LIST BRIEFLY YOUR PAST EXPERIENCE 
NO. 
OCCUPATION BY WHOM EMPLOYED OF YRS. 
LIST BRIEFLY YOUR EDUCATION AND TRAINING 
WHAT KIND OF WORK. ARE YOU INTERESTED IN AT 
PRESENT AND WHAT ARE YOU DOING TO PREPARE 
YOURSELF FOR THIS WORK? 
Note: After the above form is filled out complete, it is to be sent to 
Mr. V. B. Moore, RMA Dept. 


The Winchester Plan Designed to Aid Employes to Better 
Positions is Working Satisfactorily 

In a recent issue of the BULLETIN was published a plan 

worked out and inaugurated by the Winchester Repeating Arms 
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Company and designed to make it possible, in fact, to make it 
easy, for an employe to advance, provided there was an opening, 
and provided the employe had the qualities and the training to 
accept a higher position. From the house organ of the Com- 
pany we get the following information as to how the plan has 
worked : 

“There have been many who have given the plan a trial and 
are satisfied that this opportunity was well worth while. The 
plan is in working operation, turning out ‘production’ every day. 
Additional copies of the blanks may be had in card form by 
applying to the Personnel Office. 

“We are giving below three cases picked at random from 
a long list which illustrate how our shop or office mates are being 
benefited : 

“Case No. 7—Employe who has been developing designing 
and drafting ability transferred from shop office to Drafting 
Room. 

“Case No. 10o—Employe who had acquired a knowledge of 
electricity transferred to work in shop which will give oppor- 
tunity of developing into a first class electrician. 

“Cose No. 46—Clerk in shop office now preparing himself 


to go on the road as a member of the Winchester Sales organi- 
zation.” 


Giving the Kiddies a Good Time - 

The employes of the Illinois Steel Company’s South Chi- 
cago Plant have a “Good Fellow Club.” This club devotes a 
considerable part of its activities to the children of the employes 
of the plant. Recently 1,138 of the “kiddies” were given a pic- 


nic by the club, which has now become the children’s most popu- 
lar organization. 


Have Any of Our Members Indexed Their Annual Volumes 
of Proceedings? 

Several of our members have from time to time made in- 
quiry relative to an index to the annual volumes of proceedings 
which our Association publishes. Due to the fact that our As- 
sociation has had no office force of its own, it has not been pos- 
sible to compile such indexes. It is possible, however, that some 
of our members may have indexed their volumes. If such is 
the case, other members might be able to secure copies of these 
indexes by paying for the cost. If any of our members have 
indexed their volumes, will they kindly convey this information 
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to the Managing Director, so that he may pass the information 
on to other members who are interested? 


Changes in the Employment Division of the Midvale Steel 
and Ordnance Company 


Mr. A. B. Wadleigh, of the Employment Department of 
the Midvale Steel and Ordnance Company, contributes the fol- 
lowing article to the house organ of that Company, descriptive 
of the old and new employment methods of the Company : 

The old-time Employment Office was apt to consist of a 
desk and a clerk, who did nothing more than record the names 
of the men whom the foremen either knew and sent for or went 


to the gate and picked out. The foremen having other work to 


look after could not give much time to interviewing men, so 
many were hired who were not suitable for the job. The income 
and outgo of men, or Labor Turnover, as it is called, was enor- 
mous. Men who applied for work, who were quitting, or who 
were after information, as a rule were given little or no atten- 
tion, with the result that they both entered and left the plant 
with a feeling of resentment against the employer. 

The modern Employment Department is run on entirely 
different lines. 

Employment is a venture in cooperation and is not the work 
for a weak or irresponsible subordinate. Hit-or-miss hiring is a 
costly and wasteful thing from the point of view of the manage- 
ment ; from that of the men it goes contrary to their feelings as 
to how human beings should be treated. Get the right man for 
the right job as much for the sake of the man as the management. 

The operating departments needing men send in requisitions 
covering their wants, specifying the class and number of men 
they require, rates paid, etc. The man in the employment office 
who does the interviewing must not only be familiar with the 
various jobs in the plant, the nature of the work and the kind 
of men suited for it, but must be a good judge of men, able by 
questioning the applicant to get a fair line as to his experience, 
mental attitude, and the probability of his being able to do the 
work required. As a help to the interviewer there is on file at 
the employment office a list of every job in the plant. This list 
shows what the work is, what the requirements as to strength, 
education and former experience are, as well as other informa- 
tion which will help him to choose the proper man to fill it. 

Men applying for a position are treated with courtesy and 
encouraged to tell what they want and what they have done; and 
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not the least important, if there is no work in this plant for them, 
they are advised of any openings along their lines in other plants 
that are known of, and made, if possible, to feel that this is the 
place they would like to work. Fair treatment and courtesy to 
applicants are a good advertisement for any plant. 

The man who has been accepted by the interviewer for a 
job is sent to th: examining doctor to see whether his physical 
condition is such that he can do the work, or to see if he has any 
organic or communicable disease which would make him a men- 
ace to the men he might work with. The latter is of the greatest 
importance to his fellow workers. No one wants to work under 
a crane whose operator has heart disease and may drop over any 
minute. The result of this examination being satisfactory, the 
record of his personal history, with his age and address, is taken. 

The personal record card of the man, on which his full 
history while in the plant, with all transfers and other changes, 
are made, is of great value to the man as well as the company, 
as it enables the company to furnish the record of his work should 
he leave and apply for work elsewhere, as well as furnish infor- 
mation in regard to promotions. 

The system of photographic badges used at Midvale is by 
far the best available, furnishing a complete identification both 
for the employe and company. 

When for any reason a man is leaving the employ of the 
company, he is sent through the employment office for two 
reasons. First, that a proper record may be made. Second, so 
that in case the man has a grievance or complaint of any kind 
the matter can be looked up and, if possible, straightened: out. 
The interviewing of men who are terminating is of quite as much 
importance to the employment office as that of hiring. If men 
are being laid off because of lack of work, or the closing of a 
department, every effort is made to direct them to plants in need 
of them; or to be of any possible service to them if the men are 
leaving of their own accord, sending them away with a friendly 
feeling. If a number of men are leaving voluntarily, all giving 
practically the same reason, the management in this way gets 
knowledge which will enable it to change conditions so that the 
men will be satisfied and not want to leave. 

In times when labor is scarce the employment department 
must know how and where to recruit labor. This is done in 
various ways, one of the best being to let the men in the plant 
understand that the management is always glad to have them 
bring friends or turn in their names for any possible openings. 
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HOW THE GOODYEAR REPRESENTATION PLAN 
HAS WORKED 


“The, Wingfoot Clan,” the House Organ of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company, Gives the Following Account of What Their 
Industrial Assembly Has Accomplished Since Its Organization. 
“To look back over the work of the Industrial Assembly is 

to be astonished, in the fullest sense of the word. There is no 

doubt but that the great things it has done in the few months 
that it has existed have completely outstripped the imagination 
of all. 

“Before the Assembly came into being, it was natural that 
there should be more or less doubt as to just what such a body 
could do. 

“But resuits being the thing upon which judgment can 
rightly be formed, it might be well to consider a few of the 
things the Assembly has really accomplished. , In this line: 
They took up the grievances of the machinists and handled the 
entire question. When the machinists had decided that their 
“walkout” had failed to get the results desired and came back 
to get work at the Goodyear, the Assemblymen personally inter- 
viewed them and decided whether or not they were worthy of 
being given their old positions. At one time, about August 16th, 
the men of the two houses passed what was called the “Over- 
time” ruling, which gave overtime pay to any worker who re- 
mained on the job for anything longer than the regular working 
day. They also obtained the Saturday half holiday for factory 
workers. For some time workers had thought of the idea of 
having permanent shifts and the Industrial Assembly took up 
and passed the rule that made these shifts possible. Then came 
the “Move-up-Front” movement that was designed to help out 
in the crowded street car problem. It was within the originality 
of one of the Assemblymen that the idea was made up and the 


_rest of the legislators supported it. A new building was being 


erected on Goodyear Avenue and the attention of the Assembly- 
men was called to the fact that the structure was being placed 
so that it would interfere with the widening out of the street, 
which is soon to be done. Action was immediately taken by the 
members of both houses, a recommendation was made to the 
Mayor of the City and the City Council, with the result that 
the front of the building was taken off and placed ten feet farther 
back from the curb. Along came the Tardy Rule by which 
workers need not stand out at the gatehouse for an hour and 
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fifteen minutes when they. arrive at the plant a few minutes 
late on account of the poor car service or something of the kind. 


That, too, was the result of the Assembly’s efforts. Many boar 
workers had the idea that they would rather not turn the clocks § Bd 
back at the certain date in October, as has been the custom in the 
past several years. The idea was submitted to the members of 
the Assembly, it was acted upon, passed and a recommendation pan} 
to the effect was sent to the City Council. Recent action of that that 
body has been in accordance with the request and the time is to hist 
remain the same as we now have it. At another time the Assem- mos 
. blymen came to the decision that men in the factory should clas 
receive the same treatment regardless of the fact that some of 
them were athletes and some were not. The Goodyear Heights kno 
|. Bus schedule was taken in hand and referred to the proper com- con 
| mittee for adjustment. By another request of the same body of | 
: the Northern Ohio Traction & Light Company agreed to put on ind 
| more trailers to take care of the heavy traffic in front of the 
| plant at certain times during the day. upc 
“Those are some of the things that the Industrial Assembly He 
. has been doing at the Goodyear. Those are some of the things bus 
that have been accomplished in the past four months, the short aj 
existence that the Assembly has been in operation. Ov 
“That this form of factory management has been of some 
: importance and of real good to the Goodyear need never to be tra 
doubted when acts of the type of those cited above are brought cla 
to mind. pr 
“Doubt may have once been entertained as to the possibili- 
ties of such a governing body, but today there can be no such ne 
thing. “The proof of the pudding is in the tasting thereof.’ th 


Goodyear has tasted and the proof of its goodness is manifest.” 
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School Boards Cooperate With Submarine Boat Corporation to 
in Giving Helpful Instruction Of 

A new development has taken place in the vicinity of the tt 
plant of the Submarine Boat Corporation located on Newark ” 
Bay, near Newark, N. J. Many of the employes of this Com- tt 
pany reside in adjacent towns and the school boards of these sl 
towns have inaugurated evening classes designed to be helpful . 
to these employes. Instructors had to be found to conduct these . 
courses, and it was found that the best insructors were other 
employes of the Submarine Boat Corporation. As the plan works : 


out, the school boards furnish the halls, text-books and other 
necessary equipment, and the Submarine Boat Corporation fur- 
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nishes the instructors, who, however, are paid by the school 
boards. 


Educational Developments in the National Cash Register 
Company 

The evening school class of the National Cash Register Com- 
pany is called the Owl Class. From the NV. C. R. News we learn 
that the 1919-1920 Owl Class enrollment is the largest in its 
history. Six hundred and forty-two have enrolled, and in al- 
most every instance in two or more classes. This makes a total 
class membership of one thousand one hundred and fifty-eight. 

There is no higher motive than the acquiring of practical 
knowledge, or surer way to win a responsible position with this 
company. That six hundred and forty-two is almost ten per cent 
of the total number employed at the factory speaks well for us, 
indeed. 

President Patterson, in addressing the students, impressed 
upon them that they were taking a step they would never regret. 
He said in part: “I do not know cf any other feature of our 
business that appeals to me as much as this. Nothing can help 
a young man or woman in our business more than to join these 
Owl Classes. 

“The two best ways to secure an education is to study and 
travel. One of the things I wish to suggest is that we have a 
class on travel. Have it in this building and have talks by 
prominent people.” 

Mr. E. F. Primmer, our employment manager, said that the 
need for young men and women trained in our business is greater 
this year than ever. Mr. J. W. Dozier, assistant sales manager, 
gave this additional emphasis by saying that he had on his desk 
at that very moment calls from sales agents for four young men 
to take office positions in the field, where they would have every 
opportunity to develop into high-grade salesmen. He explained 
that there were several ways for a young man to get into the 
selling end of the business, but that the most satisfactory was 
through the Owl Classes in elementary and advanced salesman- 
ship and the Repair School. Thus, both theory and practice are 
acquired almost simultaneously. Some have become successful 
salesmen by going from the factory direct to the field, but that 
is the harder and longer method. The better plan is to go through 
either the Owl Classes or the Repair School, and, wherever pos- 
sible, through both. 

The talks by Mr. S. C. Allyn, comptroller, Mr. A. A. Keiser, 
office supervisor, and Mr. Wm. Hartman, superintendent, that 
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followed impressed upon everyone present that, other qualifica. 
tions being equal, it was the Owl Class student that would con 
tinue to be selected to fill the most responsible positions with this 
company. With such additional assurance, it is not expected 
that there will be any appreciable falling off of enthusiasm and 
attendance this season. Quite the reverse is anticipated and, as 
our class rooms are now taxed to the limit, plans are being made 
for provision of the additional facilities that will no doubt be 
needed. 


Packard Motor Car Company Offers Stock to Its Employes 

The Packard Motor Car Company is offering its employes 
the privilege of subscribing to a part of 1,000 shares of 7 per 
cent preferred stock on a monthly payment plan, not more than 
ten shares to be taken by one employe. It is asserted that the 
yield on the stock will be about 8 per cent, so that the price is 
something in the neighborhood of $90 a share. The company 
will carry the unpaid balance at an annual rate of 5 per cent, so 
that the quarterly dividends of $1.75 will be more than sufficient 
to pay charges. 


Progress of the International Harvester Company’s 
Educational Courses 
(From the Harvester World) 

Guy M. Edwards, assistant branch manager, was right on 
the job when the Boston branch put on five agricultural short 
course schools last winter. If there were any people in the dis- 
tricts reached by the schools that he didn’t meet, from the county 
agent up and down, they have not been reported. 

The Boston branch keeps in touch with the extension de- 
partment and uses extension literature and charts to keep in 
touch with the folks on the territory. Eight thousand six hundred 
and eighty-four people attended Boston’s five short courses. 

One day was given to a series of talks at the high school, 
and why not? In a few short years those boys and girls will 
be the mature citizens of our republic. 

This arrangement shows that Messrs. Phillips and McFar- 
land are looking ahead. 

The Hannibal short course had an attendance of 1,750. 

At Swanton, Vt. (Ogdensburg, N. Y., territory), lives H. J: 
Brown, I H C blockman and prominent citizen. No excuses are 
necessary for this Harvester representative, and he makes none. 
He delivers the wares, whether writing contracts or leading his 
neighborhood. This blockman had the cooperation of farmers, 
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board ‘of trade, newspapers, schools and churches in the holding 
of the Swanton short course. 

Blockman P. G. Hill, Burlington, Vt., reflects the spirit of 
the Ogdensburg, N. Y., branch that put on six short courses last 
March with an attendance of 7,679. Mr. Hill arranged for the 
short courses at both Middlebury, Vt., and Burlington. Block- 
man Hill’s substantial interest and usefulness in his territory are 
acknowledged by men who know. 


_ Group Meetings of the Eastern Manufacturing Company 


The Mill, the house organ of the Eastern Manufacturing 
Company, gives the following account of the group meetings 
which are conducted by this Company as a feature of its educa- 
tional program: 

The Group Meetings will begin Monday, November’ 3rd, 
in the Service Department and will continue through the winter 
until about May Ist. They will be held in the afternoons at 3 
o’clock for those working on shifts, and at 5 o’clock for the day 
workers, ample time being allowed to catch the 5.32 car. Fifteen 
minutes of the meeting will be given to a speaker who will 
discuss subjects which will be of interest to all and fifteen min- 
utes to general discussion. Such subjects as Personal and General 
Hygiene will be dicussed by Dr. Knowles; Dr. Maxfield, on the 
care of the mouth and teeth; Mr. Guild, Mr. Hackett, Mr. Har- 
den, Mr. Andrews, and Mr. Hanson on the manufacture of pulp 
and paper and the routine of the Mill. Day Workers will be 
paid time and a half for the half hour of the meeting. 

Classes in the following subjects will be started: 

Commercial Arithmetic, 
Business English, 
Chemistry, 
Industrial Organization and Management. 
. Mr. Wengert will also conduct a class in the Mechanical 
Department on general mechanical subjects. 

The classes in Commercial Arithmetic and Business English 
will be conducted by Mr. Sullivan, Principal of the Brewer High 
School. The Technical Research Department will be in charge 
of the course in Chemistry. 


Petty Grievances a Matter for Foremen . 

The Industrial Assembly of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company has agreed upon the principle that foremen must'fir- 
act upon petty grievances before such grievances are brough. « 
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the attention of the council. It is found that many grievances are 
without merit or can be adjusted by the foremen and thus prevent 
too large a number of cases coming to the attention of the 
council for its consideration. 


Illinois Steel Company Uses the Survey Method to Determine 
Its Training Requirements 


The Illinois Steel Company at its South Chicago Works 

employs the “survey method” in determining the educational re- 
quirements of the employes of the plant, especially those em- 
ployes under twenty-one years of age. 
: Arrangements have also been completed whereby the mem- 
bers of the Service Committee will receive a report of all young 
men employed in a department direct from the Labor Safety 
Department, and each one will be interviewed on this matter 
after he arrives in his new position. 

In the last meeting of the Industrial Committee the plan of 
interviewing the young men in all the industries cooperating in 
our program was endorsed, and the survey is now being made 
in the Wisconsin Steel Works, and plans are being made in other 
plants. 


’ Newport News Shipbuilding and Drydock Company Inaugu- 
rates an Employe Retirement Pension Plan 


The Newport News Shipbuilding and Drydock Company has 
inaugurated a retirement allowance plan for employes. This plan 
does not differ materially from what is generally known as a 
retirement pension or service annuity. The plan includes men 
who have been 25 years or longer in the service of the company 

,and who have reached the age of 65 years, women who have 
‘been 20 years or longer in the service of the company and have 
reached the age of 55 years. Men who have been employed 30 
years and have reached the age of 60 and women who have been 
employed 30 years and have reached the age of 50 also participate. 

The amount of the retirement plowanee will be made up 
on the following basis: : 

For each year of service with the company the allowance 
will be one per cent of the average yearly pay received during 
the last ten years of service! For example, if the average pay 
forthe last ten yeats of service is $1,200 a year, an employe 
retiring with an: allowance for twetity-five ‘years* service would 
receive 25 per cent of $1;200, or $300 per year. The annual 
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allowance will be paid to the retired employe in twelve equal 
monthly installments at the end of each calendar month. »The 
allowance will terminate with the payment for the month suc- 
ceeding that in which the death of the employe occurs. 

The plan becomes effective the first day of January, 1920. 


Montgomery Ward & Company Offer Employes 
Opportunity to Become Stockholders 


Montgomery Ward & Company have issued about thirty 
million dollars additional capital, of which one hundred and 
fifty thousand shares have been reserved for purchase by em- 
ployes of the Company. 


Miss Palmer, of the H. M. Rowe Company, a Prize Winner 


Miss Florence M. Palmer, an employe of the H. M. Rowe 
Company, was a successful contestant in the speed contest at the 
recent convention of the National Shorthand Reporters Associa- 
tion. Miss Palmer took one hundred and fifty words a minute 
and transcribed them on the typewriter with an accuracy of 
ninety-eight per cent. Miss Palmer is a graduate of the Rowe 

School of Shorthand. 


Being ignorant is not so much a shame as being unwilling 
to learn Benjamin Franklin. 


DIRECTORY OF LOCAL CHAPTERS 


Chicago Chapter I. B. SHovup. 
W. S. MacArruur, Chairman. Westinghouse Elec. & Mf 
Armour and Company. East Pittsbur, 
E. Secretary-Treas- Pa. 
ure Western New York Chapter 
Merchants Loan & Trust Co. James H. Ranp, Chairman. 
Philadelphia or a The Rand Company, North 
Mont H. Wricsut, Chairman. Tonawanda, N. Y. 
John B. Stetson Co. H. E. Purrer, Secretary-Treas- 
Manton R. Kune, Secretary- urer. 
Treasurer. Larkin Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co., York ha 
York Road and Luzerne St. Bow ja 


Philadelphia, Pa. R. H. Macy & Company. 
h Chapter Ketiy, Secretary-Treas- 
AKEFIELD, 
Steel Du- The York Edison Com- 


quesne, Pa. pany. 
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CHAIRMEN AND'‘DUTIES OF SUB-COMMITTEES 


Survey and Recommendation 

Mr. . Repxey, Chairman. 
The Chase National Bank, New 

York, N. Y. 
Duties: 

To report on new movements 
vital to the Association and 
make recommendations of such 
new committee work as should 
be undertaken. 

Public Education 

Mr. C. E. SHaw, Chairman. 

Dennison Manufacturing Co., 
Framingham, Mass. 
Duties: 

To determine the relative merits 
of special and general training 
in the Public Schools as prepa- 
ration for business life. 

Health Education 

Dr. F. S. Crum, Chairman. 

The Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America, Newark, N. J. 
Duties: 

a. To collect further data as to 
the chief causes of industrial 
illness and their prevention. 

b. To show the rational limits to 
health work in industrial es- 
tablishments. 

c. To determine the relative 
values of different means of 
health and safety education. 

The Application of Psychological 
Tests and Rating Scales in 
Industry 

Dr. H. C. Linx, Chairman. 

United States Rubber Co., Ne 
Haven, Conn. 
Duties: 

a. To show what specific methods 

and tests have proven of 


value. ; 

b. To state the psychological 
bases for employment tests, 
as an aid to their further 
extension and use, and to in- 
clude a rating scale. 

Job Analysis 

Mr. Harry A. Horr, Chairman. 

Federal Reserve Bank, New 
“York City. . 

Duties: 

2. To show successful methods 
and they have accom- 
plished. 

b. To suggest rational methods 
-of procedure in anlayzing 
jobs of different character. 

R. C. Bower, Chairman. 
. Westinghouse Electric and 


Manufacturing Company, 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Duties: 

To show the complete orgnalagy 
tion of an employment depart- 
ment with reference to train- 
-ing, safety and health activities 
and the relation of all of these 
to production, accounting, and 
marketing. 

Employe Representation in Man- 
agement 

Dr. Lez Gattoway, Chairman. 
New York University, New 

York City. 


Duties: 
a. To study the needs for and 
the present plans of employe 
representation in manage- 


ment. 

b. To study the relative merits of 
various schemes for adjusting 
industrial relations. 


Labor Turnover 

Mr. Burra A. Rosinsom, Chair- 
man. 

United States Rubber Com- 
pany, New York City. 
Duties: 

a. To study the causes and the 
means for reducing {labor 
turnover. 

‘-b. To analyze the disturbing ele- 
ments in industrial employ- 
ment and suggest means for 
neutralizing them. For ex- 
ample, in the various plants 
of one of the large industrial 
corporations where labor 
conditions are practically uni- 
form, the per cent of turnover 


varies from 85% to 300% im _ 


different cities. There must 
be other conditions affecting 
labor turnover than hours, 
wages, and working condi- 
_ tions of the institution. 
Mar’reting 
- Mr. Joun McLeop, Chairman. 
The Carnegie Steel Co., Pitts- 
. burgh, Pa. 
Duties: 

a. To continue the study of the 
vital factors in. marketing 
and the elements of efficiency 
lacking in present methods. 


b. Successful methods of training 
for marketing in typical in- 
dustries. 

c. The basis for training in im- 
portant branches of market- 
mg.. For example, the dis- 
cussion of E. St. Elmo Lewis 
at the Buffalo Convention. 
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Ofice Work Training 
Miss Harriet F. Baker, Chair- 


man. 
‘The New York Edison Co., 
New York City. 


Duties: 

a. To show the results of repre- 
sentative office work schools. 

b. To show types of training 
adapted to small offices. 

c. To suggest ways for develop- 
ing into trainers those direct- 
ing office workers. 


Executive Training 
De. E. B. Gowrn, Chairman. 
New York University, 
York City. 
Duties: 

a. To continue the study of meth- 
ods for selecting and training 
men for executive positions. 

b. To analyze the requirements 


New 


for executive leadership and. 


suggest means for developing 
such qualities in employes. 

c. To make an intensive study of 
the value of company confer- 
ences. 

Technical Training 
Mr. G. H. Prerr, Chairman. 
General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. 
Duties: 

a To suggest a practical working 
plan for a committee on Edu- 
cational Relations with Col- 
leges. 

b. To recommend standard forms 
for recording the qualifica- 
tions of college graduates. 

e. Fo suggest plans for a Central 
Bureau for the placing of col- 
lege graduates in industry. 


Trade Apprenticeship 
Mr. i E. General 


SHELDON, 
Chairman. 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Duties: 

a. Some sort of admonition in re- 
gard to keeping up of stand- 
ards and not shortening the 
term of apprenticeship. » 

b. A study of the apprenticeship 
laws of such states as have 
formulated laws. 

ce. The recommendation of a 
sound system for the teach- 
ing of industrial economics. 

Section I—Manufacturing . 
Mr. R. F. Carey, Chairman. 
Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, 
Lester, Pa. 


Dutie. 


a. To study the problem of stand- 
ardizing apprentice instruc- 
tion in various trades. 

b. To study the value of introduc- 
ing special subjects (other 
than those directly related to 
the trade) into the school 
program. 

c. To show the relative merits of 

instruction with and without 

a training room. 


Section II—Steel and Iron and 
' Plant Maintenance 
Mr. C. E. Srrart, Chairman. 
American Rolling Mill Co., 
Middletown, Ohio. 
Duties: 
a. To describe successful appren- 
tice courses in various indus- 


tries. 

b. To study the problem of ap- 
prenticeship in smaller shop 
units and plants. 


Skilled and Semi-Skilled Labor 

Dr. A. J. Beatry, Chairman. 
American Rolling Mill Co., 

Middletown, Ohio. 
Duties: 

To recommend a program for the 
developing of skilled and semi- 
skilled workers other than 
through apprenticeship. 

Unskilled Labor and American- 
ization 

Mr. J. E. Banxs, Chairman. 

The American Bridge Co., Am- 
bridge, Pa. 
Duties: 

a. To determine the feasibility of 
using English exclusively in 
industrial plants. 

b. To: investigate the desirability 
of citizenship as a basis for 
employment or promotion. 

c. To determine further the actu- 
al results of Americanization 
work among corporations. 

d. To make clear definition of the 
meaning of the term Ameri- 
canization. 

e. To make a digest of the work 
of large corporations along 
these lines. 

f. A suggestion of the possibili 
of testing the results of ef- 
forts along these lines by a 
comparison of two’ selected 
groups the one with, the other 
without help along the path 
of Americanization. 


_~« Sharing and Allied Thrift 
ans 
Mr. L. S. Brrner, Chairman. 
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Procter and Gamble Co., Cin- Training for Foreign Commenes 
cinnati, Ohio. Mr. A. L. 
Duties: National City Bank of Nam 


To study all means which can be Dutie _— New York City. 
employed by a corporation to To formulate and outline funda 


” encourage thrift. mentals of the subject. 


Class “A” Members 


AcuEson-GraPHite Co., Niagara Falls, N. Orrin E. Duntap 
AtuminuM Castincs Co., Detroit, Mich Mr. Boyp FisHer 
American AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL Company, New York, N. Y.. Mr. 
American Brivce Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
American Harp Russer Company, New York City..........+.MR. 
Amertcan Locomotive Company, Schenectady, N. Y........+++MR. 
“American Mitt Company, Middletown, Ohio........Mr. 
AMERICAN SALES Boox Co., Ltp., Niagara Falls, N. Y R, 
AMERICAN SHEET AND TiN Prate Company, Pittsburgh, Pa....MR 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH Co., 195 Broadway, N. Y¥ 
AmEx: w Tuse & Stamprinc Company, Bridgeport, Conn 
& Company, Chicago, Illinois MR. 
Tur A: tic Rerininc Company, Philadelphia, Pa...........MrR. 
TeLtepHonge CoMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Tux Britton Macuing Toot Company, Bridgeport, Conn.......M t 
Tue Bricuton Mitts, Passaic, N. J. Me. H. V. R. SCHED 
Bripceport Brass Company, Bridgeport, Conn........ Mr. Rosert H. Booms 
Brooxtyn Epison Company, Inc., rooklyn, N. W. N. 
Burroucus Appinc Macuine Co., Detroit, Mich..............Mr. F. H. Doneg 
Byers Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. MR. C. L. Jamison 
CARNEGIE STEEL to., Pittsburgh, Pa. JOHN 
Tue Cuasz National Banx, New York, N. Y. Ropert G, RODE 
Crnctnnat1 Macuine Company, Oakley, Cincinnati...Mr. A. 
Tue CLEVELAND-CLiFFs Iron Company, Ishpeming, Mich......Mr. 
CotumsBia Steet & SHartinc Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.........Mr. E. L. P. 
CoMMONWEALTH Epison Company, 72 W. Adams St., Chicago, 
R, 
Irving Place, New York City. Mr. 
Gas, Erectrric Licnt & Power Co. or BALTIMorE, 


Mr. 


R. 
Y..Mr. 


Chicago, Ill. ....- MR, 

Tue Dow CHemicat Company, Midland, Michigan...........Mr, 

E. I. puPont pe Nemours & Co., Wilmington, ware...... Majo 

Durnam Hostery Mitzs, Durham, N. C Mrs, 

Eastern Manvuracrurinc Company, Bangor, 

Eastman Kopax Co., Rochester 

Exvuiott-FisHer Company, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Eourraste Lire Assurance Society, New York, N. Y........-Mr. 

Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co., New York, N. 

Feperat Reserve Banx or Cuarcaco, Chicago, I RS. 

Feperat Reserve Banx or New York, New York City........Mr. 

Fets & Company, Philadelphia, Pa. Mauri 

Generat Exvectric Company, Schenectady, N. Y... 

Generac Motors Corporations, Detroit, 

Goopman Manvuracturinc ComPANy, Chicago, 

Tue B. F. Goopricn Co., Akron, Ohio MR. 3 

Tue Goopyear & Rupper Company, Akron,,Ohio.........Mrx. H. S, 

WwW. R. Grace & Co., New York, N. MR, Pav. Ga Houra® 

Tur Graton & Knicut Manuracturinc Co., Worcester, Mass...Mr. T. C. Greene 

Tue Great Western Sucar Company, Denver, Colo............Mr. H. W. Dantmaae 

Caste Company, Inc., Yonkers, N. Y.....Mr. J. W. SHreve 

H. J. Hernz Company, Pittsburgh, Howarp 

Hewitt Rurser Company, Buffalo, N. Y.. H. H. Hewitt 

Grorce A. Hormer anv Company, Austin, Jay C. 

Horne Company, Penn. & Sth Aves., Pittsburgh, Pa.....Mr. H. M. 
yatt Rotter Bearing Division, UNITED Motors CorPorRATION, 

Steet Co., Ch MR. T, W. 
Roszext H. Incersotr & Bro., New York Citv.. Dorritt OSANE 
InvernationatL Disrrars Co., Cl Me, A, T. 
INTERNATIONAL Harvester ComPany oF New Jerszy, Chicago, 
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Tue Crocker-WHEELER Company, Ampere, New Jersey .....-.Mr. C. N. WHEELER 
Tue Curtis Company, Inc., Clinton, C. D. 
Dennison Manuracturinc Co., Framingham, Mass...........Mr. C. E. 
Dopcz Manuracturinc Co., Mishawaka, Metvitte W. 
Henry L. Donerty & Company, 60 Wall St., New York, N. L. F. 
R. R. Donnetzey & Sons Company, Plymouth Place, cor. Polk, 
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FRY Class A Members—Continued 

‘ones & Baxer, New York, N. MR, WILLIAM R, Jones 
ones &, Laucuitn Company, Pittsburgh, A..L. McLaucuim 

Locc, AnDrEw H.,.Co.,.141 East 25th St., New York, N. Y..Mz. Jawezs S. Hzpogs 
Kors Brotuers, Irvin Place and 16th St., ‘New York City....Mr, Watpemar Kors 
KuLtMAN, SALZ AND Company, San Francisco, 
LARKIN MPANY, Buffalo, N. WILLIAM R, 
Eur Litty & Company, Indianapolis, Cuas, J. Lynn 
Loomis anp Hart Furniture. Company, Chattanooga, Tenn.....Mrx, R. H. 
oun’ Lucas & ComPANy, Inc., Philadelphia, ALFRED V. BowzEn 

mim H.. Lup#n; Reading, P A. N. Bopry 
Cuds, L. Houston 
MR, A. 5. DonaLpson 

MR, O. Cc. 

MarsHatt Wetrs Co., Duluth, Mr, W. F. ARNDT 
Tue Mercuants’ Loan anp ‘Trust Company, Chicago, IlL......Mr. C. E. Esrss 
Mesta Macuine Company, Pittsburgh, F, HARRIS 


Mipvate Steet anp OrpNANce Co., Philadelphia, Pa.....Mr, E. S. Cozay 


Wationat Reoister Co., Dayton, Me H. G, 
Tus Nattonat City Banx or New York, New York City.....Mr. Atren L. 
Tuse Company, Pittsburgh, TAYLOR ALLDERDICB 
New. Enctanp & Company, Boston, 

Newport News Surrsuitpinc & Dry Dock Co., Newport 

Tur New Eptson Company, Irving Place and 15th St., 


New TELEPHONE COMPANY. G, ANDERSON 
Norpyxe & Marmon Co., Indianapolis, Mr. Hat L. Purpy 
North Tonawanpa Musica InstruMENT Works, No. Tona- 


wanda, N. MR, WoopRurF 
Nonnatry Co. (Tue), Atlanta, Georgia MR. W. F.. Lson 
Onerpa CoMMUNITY, Lrp., Oneida, N. MR, THEODORE H. SKINNER 
Otis Evevator Company, llth Ave. and 26th St., N. Y. City...Ma. Jonn C. Knapp 


Packarp Moror Car Company, Detroit. Mich......... Mr, F. L. Janpron 
The Prorres Gas Licut & Coxe Co., Peoples Gas Bldg., Michi- <r 
gan Boulevard, Chicago, O, E, Norman 


Rapip Transit Co., Philadelphia, Mn. M. R, Kiting 
Prornrx Iron Worxs Company, Meadville, W. C. Scrape 
Prorwrx Mutvuat Lire Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn...Mr. C. E. Jounston 
Tue Pierce Arrow Motor Car Co., Buffalo, N. Y........ Mr, R. H. F. Coteman 
Pirrssurcu Iron & Steet Founprizs Company, Pittsburgh, Pa..Mr, C. B. Goutp 
PirrssurcH Raitways Company, Pittsburgh, G. Rice 
Potice DerartmentT—City or New Yorx, 240 Center St.; New 

Pratt & Wuitngy Co., Hartford, Mn, E, E. Fowrer 
Pressep Steet Car Company, Pittsburgh, B. Riper 
Tue Procter & Co,, Cincinnati, S. Brrner 
Insurance ComMPaNy oF America, Newark, 

ew ersey eee eee 

Tur Pustic Service Corporation or N. J., Newark, N. J......Mr. ie L. Conover 
Tue Ranp Company, North Tonawanda, 
Tue Rerusric & Steet Company; Youngstown, Ohio.....Mr.. E. R. Rosz 
Tue H. M. Rowe Company, Baltimore, Md....... De, H. M. Rows 
F. S. Royster Guano Company, Royster Bldg., Norfolk, Va....Mr. G. M. Scuuttz 
Tue Scnwarzensacn, Huser Co., West Hoboken, N, J.........Mr. H. Vrota 
Service Moror Truck Company, Wabash, Indiana............Mr. Paut Moore 
Suerarp Erectric Crane & Hoist. Company, Montour Falls, 

N. Y. W. G. CATLIN 
Gp. Suitn & Co., 49th St. and Botanic Ave., Philadelphia, 


Tue Sotvay Process Company, R.. Brinn 
Sovrnern Bett TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY, ta, 


St. Louis, Mo........Mr, H. D. 
Tue Sprretta Company,’Inc., Niagara Falls, N. MR. W. W. Kincar 


Stanparp Fasnion Company, 16 Vandam St., New York City..Mr. Joun T. Scanton 
Francisco, Cal.....Mr. R. C. Warner 
B. Stetson Company, Philadelphia, Mont H. Wricut 
TRAWBRIDGE & CtoTHieR, Market, Eighth and Filbert Sts., Ba 
Susmarine Boat Corporation, Newark, N. Harry H. Tuxey 
SuccessruL Farminc, Des Moines, lowa....-.... Mm, Laurence W. Lane 
Swirr & Company, Union Stock Yards Chicago, Ill,...........Mr. E. L. Warp 
Tue Tasotatinc Macuine Company, New York, N. Rozpert L. Hovstoyv 
Tue Texas Company, 17 Battery Place, New York City.........Dx. L, H. Canrretp 
TrmKEN-Detrott Co., Detroit, F.C. Lawton 
Tue Traveters’ Insurance Co., Hartford, Lovis Dennistow 
Unrirep Macuinery Corporation, Albany Bldg., Boston, Mass..Mr. Cuas. T, 
U. S. Lieut & Heat Corporation, Niagara Falls, N. Y.......-. Mr, H. H. Kwapp 
Untren States Rusper Co., 1790 Broa New York, N.. Y...Mr. Starr Burizr 
Universat Porttanp CEMENT CoMPANy, hicago, Rost. J. Youne 
Virctnra-Carotina Cuemicat Co., Richmond, Va. Cuas. G. Witson 
Tue Warner & Swasry Company, Cleveland, Ohio. Ma. Franxiin T. Jones 
Wasnaurn-Crossy C>:tpany, Minneapolis, M 
Wetts Farco Nevau:, Natronat Bank, San Francisco, Cal.....Mr. F. L. Lipman 
Western Etectric Company, 195 Broadway, New York Ci J. W. Distz 
Western. Union Tetecrs >": Co.; 195 Broadway, New York, 
x, C. H. Suite : 
Westinsyouse Evsc. Co,, East Pittsburgh, Pa........Mr. Cart S. Corer 
Witson & Co., Chicago, 
Wincrester Rreratinc Arms Company, Néw Haven, Conn.....Mr: Huco Diemer 
Worrntnctron Pump & Macninery Co., New York City......., Mr, Francis 
Yate & Towne Mro. Co., Stamford, J. B. 
Tux Younastown & Co., Youngstown, Ohio.......Me. R. M. Wace 
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| i The “National “Association of Corporation Schools 


Headquarters, 130 East 15th Street, New York City 


Proceedings of first annual convention The National Associa- 
tion of Corporation Schools, including proceedings of the organiz- — 
ing conveftion, about 440 pages, cloth bound. Price to Class “A”. 


» members, $2.50. Price to other than Class “A” members, $5.00. 


Proceedings of the second annual convention of The National 
Association of Corporation Schools, including reports and_bib- 


oe liographies, 702-pages, cloth bound. Price to Class “A” members 
: $2.00; to. libraries. and colleges, $3.50; to other than members, 
libraries and colleges, $5.00. 


Proceedings of the third annual convention of The National 
Association of Corporation Schools, including charts, maps and 


tables, about 1,000 pages, cloth bound. Price to Class “A” mem- 
~~ bers, $3.50; to libraries and colleges, $5.00; to other than Class “A” 
» ~ members, libraries and colleges, $7.50. | 


Proceedings of the fourth annual convention of The National 
Association of Corporation Schools, including charts, maps and | 
tables, about 800 pages, cloth bound. Price to Class “A” mem- 
bers, $3.50; to libraries and colleges, $5.00; to other than Class 


: “A” snembers, libraries and colleges, $7.50 


Proceedings of the fifth annual convention of The National 


~- Association of Corporation Schools, including charts, maps and 


tables, about 900 pages, cloth bound. Price to Class “A” members, 
$3.50; to libraries and colleges, $5.00; to other than Class “A” 
members, libraries and colleges, $10.00. 


Sixth Annual. Report of The National Association of Corpora- 
tion Sichools: 400 pages, cloth bound, including charts, maps and 
tables. Price to Class “A” members, $2.00; to libraries and col- 


a leges, $3.00; to other than Ciass “A” membets and colleges, $5.00. 


Proceedings of the seventh annual convention of The National 
Association of Corporation Schools, including sub-committee re- 


ports, discussions, bibliographies, etc., 823 pages, cloth bound. — | 
~= Price to Class “A” members, $5.00; to libraries and educational in- 
* “stitutions, $8.00; to other than Class “A” members, libraries and 


educational institutions, $12.00. 
Monthly Bulletins of The National Association of Corporation. 


Maes ‘Schools for the year 1917, cloth bound—$2.50. 


Monthly Bulletins of Thc National Association of Corporation 
Schools for the year 1918; cloth beund—$2.50. 


Remittance should accompany order, as the Association does not desire to 
open special accounts. Make remittances to the order of the Treasurer. 
mete . Send all orders to the Managing Director. 
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